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*In  the  absence  of  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  addresses  on 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  were  made  by  General  O.  O. 
Howard  and  General  James  H.  Wilson. 


The  President  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Young,  called 
upon  the  Reverend  Howard  Duffield,  D.  D.,  IX.  D.,  to  say  grace. 

GRACE. 

Thou  who  has  crowned  our  land  with  blessings,  bless  us. 

Thou  didst  guide  our  Pilgrim  fathers  to  these  shores,  Thou 
didst  give  them  victory  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  In 
the  darkest  hour  of  our  national  life  Thou  didst  send  Thy 
servant,  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  thank  Thee  for  this  great 
leader  of  the  people.  As  we  meet  to  celebrate  his  birthday, 
we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  give  his  spirit  to  be  borne  anew,  that 
we  may  be  partakers  of  his  love  for  truth,  of  his  loyalty  to  the 
Republic,  of  his  ready  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  general  good. 
And  we  pray  that  through  our  lives  his  life-force  may  transmit 
its  patriotic  benediction  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  for 
Jesus'  sake.    Amen ! 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 

OF 

Mr.   CHARLES   H.   YOUNG 

President  of  the  Club 

Ladies,  Guests  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Republican 
Club :  You  are  cordially  welcomed  to  this  dinner  given  upon 
the  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth.  For  twenty-one 
years  this  club  has  commemorated  this  event,  and  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  fact  that  the  patriotic  function  has  reached 
full  age  and  maturity. 

It  is  meet  and  proper  that  the  ladies  should  be  with  us 
to-night,  because  of  the  kindly  spirit  and  respect  Abraham 
Lincoln  always  entertained  for  women,  so  tenderly  expressed 
in  the  beautiful  letter,  familiar  to  you  all,  he  wrote  to  the 
mother  who  had  sacrificed  many  of  her  sons  to  their  country's 
need. 

It  is  meet  and  proper  that  many  of  our  guests  to-night 
should  be  of  political  faiths  other  than  our  own.  To  all  mature 
Americans  now  awaiting  the  final  summons,  on  the  strand, 
between  the  silences,  Abraham  Lincoln  represents  all  that  is 
noblest,  all  that  is  best,  in  the  aspiration,  ambition  and  thought 
of  men  of  all  creeds,  and  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion. 

It  is  meet  and  proper  that  the  Republican  Club  in  this  city 
should  devote  this  evening  annually  to  his  memory.  In  this 
city,  more  than  forty-six  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered 
the  speech  (a  copy  of  which  is  placed  in  your  hands  to-night 
as  a  souvenir)  which  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  first  successful 
Republican  party  platform,  and  acquainted  this  city  and  State 
and  the  Union  itself  with  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the  patriot- 
ism and  the  masterful  leadership  which  distinguished  the  great- 
est son  of  this  Republic. 

We  had  hoped  that  we  should  greet  as  the  orator  of  the 
evening  chosen  to  honor  the  memory  and  commemorate  the 
virtues  an  acquaintance  of  our  martyr  President ;  one  who 
has  for  many  years  represented  a  portion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  old 
Congressional  District  in  Congress  and  who  possesses  many 
of  the  qualities  which  entered  into  Lincoln's  greatness.      Both 
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were  born  in  the  South;  both  emigrated  to  Southern  Indiana, 
and  from  thence  to  Illinois. 

Both  plucked  opportunity  from  poverty ;  both  represent 
rugged  honesty — virile  manhood. 

Both  have  the  same  grand  powers  of  vigorous,  homely 
and  forceful  speech.  With  similar  physique,  great  personal 
magnetism  and  an  almost  infallible  judgment  of  men,  the  paral- 
lels are  unique  in  history. 

But  fate  has  ordained  otherwise,  and  we  have  the  regrets  of 
Speaker  Cannon,  received  in  a  telegram  a  few  minutes  ago,  which 
I  will  read  to  you. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  12,  1907, 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Young,  President  Republican  Club,  City  of  New 
York,  Waldorf-Astoria,  N.  Y. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  to-night  in  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  that  representative  American  who,  in  the  hour  of 
greatest  peril  to  the  nation,  moved  through  the  babel  of  compro- 
mises, makeshifts  and  radical  demands ;  and  controlled,  by  one 
single  purpose,  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

If  I  were  to  propose  a  sentiment  to-night,  it  would  be  the 
toast  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  best  demonstration  that  a  free  people 
can  produce  statesmanship  for  any  emergency ;  the  best  teacher 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  Power  of  the  Sword  may  be  used  without 
destroying  the  liberties  of  the  Republic,  that  great  reforms  can  be 
accomplished  without  violating  elemental  principles,  and  that  the 
freedom  and  security  of  the  humblest  citizen  is  the  surest  founda- 
tion of  a  mighty  nation."  Joseph  G.  Cannon. 

A  week  since,  when  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Cannon  might, 
by  ill  health,  be  compelled  to  disappoint  us,  the  dinner  com- 
mittee, in  looking  for  a  substitute,  found  a  man  who  has  always 
responded  to  a  duty  call,  the  sole  surviving  General  of  an 
army  in  the  late  Rebellion,  and  one  who  is  devoting  his  declin- 
ing days  to  perpetuating  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  has  established,  at  Cumberland  Gap,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  thus  carrying  into  effect  a  design  of  the  martyred 
President  himself.  He  was  Lincoln's  friend,  and  he  has  en- 
deared himself  to  us  by  offering  to  fill  this  gap.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  greet  General  O.  O.  Howard  and  to  acquaint 
him  with  vou  and  vou  with  him. 


ADDRESS  OF 

Gen.   O.   O.   HOWARD 

Fellow  Republicans  of  the  Republican  Club  of  New  York, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  seeking  for  about  a  half 
an  hour  for  a  definition  of  the  present  Republican  party.  I 
asked  General  Porter,  and  he  thinks  it  consists  principally  in 
the  following  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  asked  General 
Dodge,  who  himself  is  the  epitome  of  Republicanism,  and  he 
says  it  is  the  party  that  is  always  in  favor  of  patriotism  and 
progress.    (Applause.) 

I  was  thinking  while  I  sat  here  what  a  fate  it  is  that  a  man 
should  be  a  substitute  at  all.  (Laughter.)  I  wasn't  a  substitute 
during  the  war.  (Laughter.)  Some  years  ago  I  was  a  substi- 
tute at  a  New  England  dinner  for  Mr.  Carnegie  in  this  city, 
and  I  remarked  then :  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  who  has  so 
little  to  represent  a  man  who  has  so  much?   (Laughter.) 

And  now  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  very  unfortunate 
to  get  so  small  a  shotgun  to  represent  a  Cannon  (laughter  and 
applause),  but  I  am  willing  to  make  this  substitution  in  the  face 
of  that  beautiful  remark  of  Speaker  Cannon's  just  read  to  us, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  Republicanism  in  this  country. 

I  began  with  the  Republican  party  at  its  beginning.  Of 
course,  I  was  in  the  army  then  and  have  been  now  fifty-seven 
years  (cries  of  "Good !"  and  applause),  and  expect  to  remain  in 
the  army  until  I  die.  (Great  applause.)  But  while  in  the  army 
I  have  always  contended,  General  Dodge,  that  a  man  has  no 
right  to  forego  his  citizenship.  (Applause.)  So  I  say  to  you 
that  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  be  welcomed  here  by  seventeen 
hundred  young  men  who  represent  the  Republicanism  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  hard  place  to  be  a  Republican  in,  New  York. 
(Laughter.)  I  saw  a  lady  the  other  day,  and  she  said:  "Up  in 
Vermont  I  am  an  out-and-out  Republican,  but  the  moment  I 
get  to  New  York  I  am  simply  a  Tammany  Democrat."  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

When  during  the  Civil  War  our  public  men  were  somewhat 
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discouraged  with  reference  to  its  outcome,  more  than  at  any- 
other  period,  there  had  assembled  quite  early  in  the  morning 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  office  room  a  number  of  prominent  men.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  sitting  in  his  office  chair  with  his  right  hand  resting 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him  when  he  heard  a  prominent  Senator, 
with  deep  emotion,  remark,  "If  we  only  could  do  right  as  a 
people,  God  would  give  us  a  victory."  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly 
rose  to  his  feet  and  cried,  in  that  singularly  shrill,  piercing  voice 
of  his,  "My  faith  is  greater  than  yours !"  As  he  stood  there, 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  of  them,  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, Cabinet  officials  and  army  officers  were  gazing  upon  his 
shining  face.  Looking  toward  the  first  speaker  he  repeated, 
"My  faith  is  greater  than  yours."  The  Senator  said :  "How  is 
that,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?"  He  answered :  "God  will  make  us  do  suffi- 
ciently right  as  a  people  to  give  us  the  victory."  This  answer 
is  the  gauge  of  Lincoln's  faith,  which  never  at  any  time  was 
known  to  falter. 

There  is  something  very  close  to  faith  which  we  are  wont 
to  call  virtue — public  virtue  and  private  virtue — the  old  English 
of  it  is  "Valor." 

In  the  first  speech  I  ever  saw  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  he  said: 
"Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberties,  and  ours  may 
lose  hers,  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  boast,  not  that  I 
was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never,  never  deserted  her." 
That  was  valor. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  riding  on  horseback  in  the  early 
evening  to  the  Soldier's  Home.  One  night  during  the  latter 
part  of  1863  ne  rode  out  with  an  orderly.  When  part  way  he 
sent  the  orderly  back  for  something  which  he  had  left  at  the 
White  House  and  rode  on  alone.  After  dusk  he  galloped  up 
to)  the  home  stables,  and  the  hostler  noticed  Ithat  he  was 
without  his  hat.  Mr.  Lincoln,  answering  the  hostler's  question, 
said:  "Run  back  a  few  hundred  yards  and  pick  it  up."  The 
man  had  heard  a  shot,  but  thought  little  of  it  till  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  galloping  in.  He  found  the  hat  and  brought  it  to  the 
President,  who  was  still  waiting  at  the  stable.  There  was  a 
bullet  hole  near  the  top.     Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  man  promise 
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not  to  speak  of  it.  "It  was  probably  an  accident  and  might 
worry  my  family."  And  he  went  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  as 
usual,  but  probably  never  again  alone.  A  man  had  really  un- 
dertaken to  shoot  him. 

You  see  in  this  incident,  and  in  a  great  many  others  that 
you  can  recall,  the  simple,  straightforward  courage  of  the  man. 
It  never  failed  him. 

Now,  there  was  another  characteristic,  and  that  was  a 
uniform  effort  to  obtain  knozvledge  from  his  boyhood  to  his  man- 
hood, and,  in  fact,  all  through  his  manhood.  If  you  will  re- 
member at  one  time  when  he  was  a  lawyer  he  said,  "I  don't 
understand  thlat  word  'demonstration' — demonstration — dem- 
onstration. Lawyers  are  always  talking  about  demonstration. 
I  don't  know  what  they  mean  by  it."  And  somebody  sug- 
gested it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  take  up  Euclid,  and  he  did 
so.  He  went  through  the  whole  of  that  large  book,  that  old 
book  of  Euclid,  and  demonstrated  every  proposition  in  it,  and 
when  he  got  through  he  said :  "Now  I  understand  what  is 
meant  by  demonstration." 

That  indicates  to  you  a  choice  bit  of  the  character  of  his 
mind  in  searching  for  the  truth.  He  never  was  satisfied  until 
he  had  completely  mastered  a  subject  that  he  had  put  his  mind 
upon. 

At  one  time  some  of  the  officers  in  Washington  rather 
slighted  him.  He  would  go  to  them  for  advice  and  sometimes 
get  quite  a  rebuff.  He  made  up  his  mind  then  that  he  would 
study  strategy  for  himself,  and  he  got  the  hardest  books  we 
had  upon  the  subject,  and  he  mastered  it,  and  that  is  why,  if 
you  read  history  carefully,  you  will  find  that  he  never  made  a 
mistake  in  the  line  of  strategy,  though  he  didn't  profess  to  be  a 
general. 

We  have  in  the  schedule  of  virtues  the  word  temperance. 
I  heard  a  story  here  to  my  right  on  the  subject  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  temperance,  and  somebody  indicated  that  he  had  no 
small  vices.  After  he  was  nominated  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  committee  came  down  from  Chicago  to  his 
home  in  Illinois  and  said  to  him :  "You  are  nominated ;  you 
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are  nominated."  He  said :  "I  suppose  I  must  treat."  And  he 
sent  out  and  a  man  came  in  with  a  large  tray,  and  on  it  were 
tumblers,  and  a  pitcher  in  the  middle  filled  with  water — cold 
water.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "this  is  Adam's  ale.  We  can  ask  for 
nothing  better  than  that."  And  so  he  treated  the  committee, 
drank  their  health  in  good  cold  water.  (Laughter.)  But  you 
may  say:  "Did  he  overdo  the  matter?"  Well,  no;  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  not  temperate  simply  in  eating  and  drinking;  he  was 
temperate  in  everything,  and,  what  is  more,  he  wouldn't  do 
business  with  any  man  while  he  was  in  a  passion. 

One  day  he  saw  Senator  Fessenden,  for  example,  coming 
toward  his  office  room.  Mr.  Fessenden  had  received  the  prom- 
ise of  some  appointment  in  Maine  for  one  of  his  constituents. 
The  case  had  been  overlooked.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  caught 
sight  of  the  Senator  he  saw  he  was  angry,  and  as  Fessenden 
approached  his  door  he  called  out:  "Say,  Fessenden,  aren't 
you  an  Episcopalian?"  Mr.  Fessenden,  taken  aback  by  the 
question,  answered:  "Yes,  I  belong  to  that  persuasion."  Mr. 
Lincoln  then  said :  "I  thought  so ;  you  swear  so  much  like  Sew- 
ard. Seward  is  an  Episcopalian.  But  you  ought  to  hear  Stan- 
ton swear.  He  can  beat  you  both.  He  is  a  Presbyterian." 
By  this  time  Fessenden  was  in  hearty  good  humor,  and  the 
President,  sending  for  the  papers,  soon  settled  the  case  to  the 
Senator's  satisfaction. 

A  like  instance  occurred  when  a  poor  father  was  beside 
himself  pleading  for  the  life  of  his  son,  who  was  to  be  shot  the 
next  day  for  desertion.  Mr.  Lincoln  quieted  him  by  a  touching 
story,  and  then  put  the  coveted  pardon  of  his  son  into  the 
father's  hand. 

You  notice  he  never  ended  any  of  those  cases  without  par- 
doning the  son. 

Now  patience.  I  never  saw  in  any  of  my  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  have  met  him  a  great  many  times,  and 
General  Dodge  has  seen  more  of  him  than  I  have,  but  I  never 
knew,  and  I  don't  think  Dodge  can  recall  an  6ccasion  in  which 
Lincoln  showed  the  slightest  impatience.  Always  patient!  A 
poor  woman  came  in  who  wanted  her  son  pardoned.     Her  son 
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had  been  sleeping  on  post.  She  pleaded  her  case,  she  pleaded 
it  very  well.  The  boy  had  been  kept  without  sleep  too  long; 
he  had  undertaken  to  do  duty  for  another  young  man  the 
night  before,  and  he  had  a  second  night,  and  he  fell  asleep  on 
post,  and  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Mr.  Lincoln  heard  the  case  very  carefully  and  granted  the 
petition.  A  little  later  a  woman  more  advanced  in  age  came 
in,  and  she  wanted  her  brother  out  of  the  old  Capitol  Prison. 
He  was  put  in  there  perhaps  by  Mr.  Stanton  for  using  disloyal 
language.  In  those  days  we  used  to  clap  them  in  prison  some- 
times for  things  that  now  they  can  say  on  the  street.  (Laugh- 
ter). He  heard  the  old  lady's  case  with  great  care — probably 
the  man  deserved  to  be  put  in  the  old  Capitol,  but  he  pardoned 
him  and  let  him  out.  Then  he  went  with  her  to  the  door,  and 
just  as  he  was  about  to  part  with  her  she  said :  "Oh,  you  don't 
know  how  grateful  I  am,  Mr.  Lincoln ;  I  don't  know  what  I 
can  say.  I  will  say  this,  I  hope  I  may  meet  you  in  Heaven." 
"Well,"  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  this 
world,  I  don't  know,  I  may  never  get  to  that  beautiful  place 
you  speak  of;  I  may  never  get  there.  But,"  he  added,  "I  know 
this,  it  is  the  best  wish  you  could  make  for  me."  And  then  he 
turned  around  as  she  went  out,  remarking :  "Speed,  it  seldom 
happens  to  a  man  to  be  able  to  make  two  people  happy  in  the 
same  day."  And  then  he  said :  "I  hope  it  will  be  said  of  me 
when  I  am  gone,  by  those  who  care  for  me,  by  those  who  love 
me  most,  that  I  never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  pass  where  I 
could  pluck  a  thistle  and  plant  a  flower  where  I  thought  a 
flower  would  grow."  (Applause.) 

Now,  there  is  another  subject  I  approach  with  a  good  deal 
of  delicacy,  but  I  put  it  down,  and  you  must  pardon  me  for  it. 
I  don't  believe  much  in  religiousness,  never  did,  but  there  is 
one  word  that  I  do  not  know  any  substitute  for — the  clergymen 
call  it  Godliness.     Well,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  Godliness. 

General  Sickles — I  wish  he  were  here  to-night  (applause) — 
told  me  over  and  over  again  in  the  first  McKinley  political 
campaign  this  story.  He  said :  "After  I  was  wounded  I  was 
carried  to  Washington  after  Gettysburg,  and  I  was  lying  on 
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the  stretcher.  People  thought  I  would  die.  While  I  was  there 
Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  little  boy  Tad,  came  in  to  see  me,  and  he 
began  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  a  little  too  sympa- 
thetic to  suit  me,  so  I  began  to  rally  him,  and  then  I  said :  'Why, 
I  understand  your  cabinet  and  yourself  were  trying  to  get  out  of 
Washington  just  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,'  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln shook  his  head  and  said,  'No,  we  were  not;  no,  we  were 
not.  We  had  to  take  some  precautions,'  he  owned.  General 
Sickles  pressed  him  a  little  hard,  and  he  said :  "Well,  Sickles,  if 
you  want  to  know  what  I  was  doing  about  that  time  I  will  tell 
you.  There  was  one  room  in  the  White  House  where  there 
was  very  little  furniture,  and  I  went  in  there  and  I  shut  the  door, 
and  I  got  down  on  my  knees  and  I  said  to  the  Lord,  'You  know 
I  have  done  all  I  can.  This  is  your  struggle  and  I  have  done 
all  I  can !'  And  then  I  cried  out  with  all  my  heart,  'Oh,  God, 
give  us  a  victory.'  Then  suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  to  say : 
'Oh,  that  I  might  have  some  token  by  which  I  could  be  assured 
of  a  victory.'  Then  such  a  sweet  spirit  came  over  me,  such  an 
indescribable  spirit  that  I  was  as  assured  of  a  victory  before  I 
heard  the  news,  as  I  was  after."    (Applause.) 

There  was  one  young  man  out  in  the  West  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  very  fond  of.  His  father  used  to  entertain  him  on 
those  lawyers'  tours,  and  he  always  said  to  the  young  man : 
"Whenever  you  see  me,  stretch  out  both  hands."  Mr.  Lin- 
coln remembered  him.  He  became  first  a  professor,  then  after- 
wards a  president,  I  think  it  was  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
so  called  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him  on 
the  Board  of  Visitors  sent  to  West  Point,  and  he  went  there, 
and  the  Board,  knowing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  his  friend,  made 
him  president  of  the  Board,  and  after  they  got  through  with 
their  work  he  went  to  Washington  and  into  the  War  De- 
partment to  get  some  facts  that  were  necessary  to  complete 
his  report.  "It  occurred  to  me  while  there,"  he  said,  "that  I 
would  like  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  in  that,  the  darkest  period  of  the 
war,  and  I  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  short  note:  'Dear  Mr. 
Lincoln,  give  me  five  minutes,  please.'  Mr.  Lincoln  folded 
the  paper,  turned  it  over  and  wrote  on  the  back :  T  will  give 
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you  an  hour.  A.  Lincoln.'  "  And  he  went  to  Lincoln's  office. 
When  he  came  in  Mr.  Lincoln  rose  up  to  his  full  height, 
stretched  out  both  hands  to  him  and  gave  him  a  welcome  and 
they  sat  down,  and  they  communed  together.  Just  before  he 
went  away  he  said:  "Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question.  I  hardly  dare  do  it,  but  if  it  isn't  proper  you  needn't 
answer  it,  of  course."  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Well,  if  I  can't 
answer  it  I  won't.  Go  ahead."  He  said:  "Out  in  Illinois 
they  are  very  anxious  about  the  termination  of  this  conflict. 
Shall  we  succeed  in  this  war?"  He  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
changed  color  and  became  haggard,  great  tears  ran  down  his 
face,  and  it  was  some  time  that  he  could  not  speak  at  all,  and 
then  when  he  did  he  said :  "President  Mannes,  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  this  war,  but  I  don't  expect  to  live  to  see  its  termina- 
tion or  its  consummation."  "Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  the  other, 
"simply  just  one  more  question:  Would  you  be  willing  to 
tell  me  on  what  you  base  your  opinion?"  Then  Mr.  Lin- 
coln began  in  that  singular  negative  way  of  his :  "I  do  not 
base  it  upon  my  constituency,  though  no  man  ever  had  any 
better  constituency  than  we  have,  or  more  faithful ;  I  do  not 
base  it  on  my  generals,  though  no  king  or  potentate  ever  had 
better  generals,  abler  men,  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing that  they  have  for  the  good  of  the  Republic;  I  do  not 
even  base  it  on  the  boys  in  blue  of  the  army  and  the  navy — no, 
no ;  though  no  nation  on  earth  ever  had  a  better  army  than 
ours,  ready  to  give  everything,  even  life  itself,  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Republic.  No,  no.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  base  it  on — 
on  the  God  of  our  fathers  who  hath  brought  this  Nation  hitherto 
and  will  never,  never  suffer  this  Nation  to  perish !"    (Applause.) 

There  is  one  other  little  item,  brotherly  kindness.  I  was 
taken  very  ill  out  on  Meridian  Hill.  I  was  a  little  overworked 
and  had  a  bilious  turn,  and  for  about  three  days  I  was  very 
near  the  grave — delirious.  After  that,  in  about  three  days 
more,  I  was  up  and  at  work  again.  Well,  during  that  time 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  out  to  see  me.  First  he  came  with  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  whose  name  you  have  heard,  to  inquire  about 
me.     I  have  a  very  dim  recollection  of  his  coming.     The  next 
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time  he  came  with  that  same  little  boy  who  seemed  to  attend 
him  always,  Tad,  whom  he  loved  so  much,  and  Tad  walked 
with  the  sentinel,  backwards  and  forwards,  while  his  father 
went  to  see  the  doctor  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  anything 
about  my  case,  and  see  if  anything  could  be  done  for  me,  and 
Tad  said  to  the  sentinel:  "Is  the  Colonel  very  sick?"  "Yes." 
"Awful  sick?"  "Yes."  "Well,"  he  says,  "father  thinks  he  is 
not  going  to  live" ;  and  I  was  then  only  a  very  common  colonel 
among  thousands  of  others.  It  was  not  only  my  camp  that 
he  visited  and  looked  at  my  parade  and  congratulated  me  upon 
success,  but  the  Twelfth  New  York  and  Burnside's  Regiments, 
and  all  the  others  around  about.  And  think  of  the  largeness  of 
heart  of  the  man  who  could  so  take  us  in  and  show  us  that 
personal  tenderness.  Wasn't  it  brotherly  kindness?  (Ap- 
plause.) 

He  once  came  down  to  Brooks  Station,  and  I  saw  him 
coming  in  through  that  bower  that  the  Germans  made  for  me, 
and  he  was  too  tall  to  come  in.  He  took  off  that  tall  hat  of 
his,  that  postoffice  hat,  and  bowed  his  head  as  he  came  in,  and 
he  sat  down  upon  my  cot  and  admired  my  robe  made  of  a 
South  American  sheep,  its  construction  and  beauty.  Then  he 
saw  the  tablets  upon  the  wall  that  the  American  Tract  Society 
had  given  me,  one  for  every  day  in  the  month,  and  that  day 
was,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want,"  and  he  and 
I  looked  at  it  together,  and  I  am  sure  those  words  sunk  into  his 
heart  as  they  did  into  mine.  It  was  not  long  after  that  that  I 
had  some  trouble  and  I  came  home  greatly  discouraged,  and 
I  looked  up  where  Abraham  Lincoln  had  looked  and  I  said, 
"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want" — why  didn't  I 
think  of  it  before? 

And  after  Chancellorsville,  when  ambition  sought  my  re- 
moval, they  carried  the  case  up  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  asked : 
"Wouldn't  it  be  a  wise  thing  to  remove  General  Howard  from 
the  command  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  ?  He  hasn't  succeeded  very 
well."  You  all  know  that  Stonewall  Jackson  in  that  battle 
was  more  to  blame  than  I  was.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But 
Mr.  Lincoln,  after  hearing  them  carefully,  winding  one  foot  of 
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his  about  twice  around  his  leg,  said :  "Let  him  alone ;  let  him 
alone ;  give  him  time  and  he  will  bring  things  straight."  That 
is  what  kept  me  in  the  army.    (Applause.) 

Most  of  you  have  read  a  little  of  the  last  interview  that  I 
had  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Washington.  I  spent  over  an  hour 
with  him,  and  he  called  my  special  attention  to  what  he  called 
afterwards  the  "loyal  refugees  of  Kentucky  and  of  Tennessee 
and  of  Virginia."  Your  president,  when  he  introduced  me, 
spoke  of  our  Cumberland  Gap  Tennessee  College.  That  is 
right  in  the  centre  of  those  three  portions  of  Virginia,  of  Ten- 
nessee and  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains.  Mr.  Lincoln  turned 
and  looked  in  my  eyes.  I  can  never  forget  the  expression. 
"Oh,  General,"  he  said,  "they  are  loyal  there,  they  are  loyal." 
And  we  have  built  up  an  institution  there  to  his  name  as  a 
monument  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  have  got  640  young  men  and  young  women,  the 
brightest  and  best  in  the  country.  People  call  them  "poor 
whites,"  sometimes  "poor  white  trash."  Then  WE  are  trash. 
They  are  not  trash.  They  are  the  very  epitome  of  American- 
ism, and  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  against  them  that  they 
were  always  loyal  to  the  flag. 

I  was  going  through  a  car  the  other  day,  and  there  was 
an  opera  troupe  coming  from  New  York,  going  up  to  Canada, 
almost  all  young  ladies — there  were  some  gentlemen  among 
them — and  the  moment  I  appeared,  I  don't  know  why,  they 
cried:  "Robert  E.  Lee!  Robert  E.  Lee!"  I  said:  "Oh,  you 
are  mistaken ;  I  fought  on  the  other  side."  Yes,  I  fought  on 
the  other  side.  We  may  be  in  the  minority,  but  let  us  stick  to 
it ;  let  us  stick  to  it  till  death.  We  don't  want  anything  wrong ; 
we  don't  want  any  spot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Republican 
party.  We  want  purity  and  progress  and  we  propose  to  have 
them;  we  will  have  them!     (Applause.) 

There  is  only  one  more  item  and  that  is  this :  You  will 
remember  the  book,  Winston  Churchill's  work,  in  which  he  so 
beautifully  represents  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  rep- 
resents also  his  roughness.  In  that  he  is  mistaken.  Oh,  how 
often  I  have  compared  notes  with  other  men !  There  was  no 
real  roughness  in  Abraham  Lincoln.     A  little  homeliness — we 
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are  not  all  of  us  handsome ;  we  can't  be.  But  here  he  took  the 
beautiful  Virginia,  you  remember,  to  the  window  of  his  room 
and  looked  forth  down  there  to  Alexandria  and  said:  "When 
that  star  appeared  there  of  the  Confederacy,  and  I  saw  that 
flag,  oh,  how  it  offended  me,  and  I  was  worrying.  Then  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  I  should  suffer  for  the  Republic" ;  and 
in  conclusion  he  used  these  words  to  her :  "I  have  not  suffered 
BY  the  South — I  have  suffered  WITH  the  South.  Your  sor- 
row has  been  my  sorrow,  and  your  pain  has  been  my  pain. 
What  you  have  lost  I  have  lost,  and  what  you  have  gained," 
he  added,  sublimely,  "I  have  gained." 

Just  think  of  the  sermon  of  it!  The  minister  who  sits 
here  would  say :  Add  to  that  faith,  virtue ;  to  virtue,  temper- 
ance ;  to  temperance,  Godliness ;  to  Godliness,  brotherly  kind- 
ness, and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity.  A  man  who  could 
rise  right  up  and  show  such  love  to  God  and  love  to  his  fellow 
man,  even  to  his  enemy,  cannot  readily  be  pointed  out  to-day. 
(Great  applause.) 

President  Young :  In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  no  cavalry- 
man enjoyed  equal  fame  with  our  next  speaker,  save  only 
General  Sheridan,  and  when  the  war  with  Spain  arose,  among 
those  who  seized  opportunity  to  fight  for  his  country,  no  one 
was  more  prompt  than  General  James  H.  Wilson,  of  Delaware 
and  New  York,  who  will  now  address  you,  helping  to  fill  the 
gap  made  by  Speaker  Cannon's  absence. 
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General   JAMES   H.   WILSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  hardly  know  why 
I  should  be  called  upon  to  address  the  Republican  Club  upon 
an  occasion  of  this  sort,  especially  in  reference  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  unless  it  be  because  Abraham  Lincoln  and  my  father 
were  Captains  together  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.    (Applause.) 

Abraham  Lincoln's  company,  I  believe,  all  deserted.  Cap- 
tain Harrison  Wilson's  company  contained  all  the  brigadier 
and  major  generals.  They  all  remained  in  the  war,  and  one 
of  them  survived  to  become  a  major  general  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  It  was  my  good  fortune  many  years  afterwards 
to  be  called  to  a  bureau  office  in  the  War  Department  during 
the  days  of  the  great  Rebellion.  I  had  hardly  arrived  in  the 
capital  city  when  I  received  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  the  White 
House,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  partake  of  its  hospitality 
frequently  thereafter. 

I  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  the  President  had 
mistaken  me  for  some  one  else,  but  he  assured  me  in  a  way 
that  was  quite  acceptable  that  he  had  made  no  mistake.  In 
addition  to  dining  several  times  with  him  en  famille,  I  went  to 
the  theatre  with  him,  and  upon  these  occasions  he  resorted  to 
his  well-known  methods  of  entertainment,  which  were  most  ac- 
ceptable to  me.  It  so  happened  that  just  about  that  time  one 
of  his  youngest  brigadier  generals  had  been  captured  up  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  with  several  hundred  mules.  He  said  to 
me :  "Oh,  no,  General,  I  don't  care  about  the  brigadiers ;  I 
can  make  them ;  but  I  have  to  buy  mules,  and  they  cost  money." 
(Laughter.) 

Well,  now,  he  did  make  brigadier  generals,  and  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  of  all  the  stories  with  reference  to  his  power  of 
manufacturing  brigadiers  I  am  reminded  of  this  evening  by  a 
remark  of  my  preceptor  and  friend,  General  Howard,  in  regard 
to  Maine.     The  great   statesmen  of  that  State  sent  down  to 
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Washington,  with  letters  of  commendation,  a  young  man  of 
whom  they  thought  well.  They  did  not  ask  to  have  him  made 
a  high  officer,  but  they  asked  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  the 
position  of  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  regular  army. 
Mr.  Lincoln  received  him  with  kindness.  His  credentials  came 
from  William  Pitt  Fessenden  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  they 
were  sufficient  to  make  him  an  Ambassador  to  England.  But 
he  wanted  simply  to  be  a  second  lieutenant.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
him  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  that  this  appoint- 
ment might  be  made,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  his  young  friend 
came  back  looking  very  much  dejected.  "What  is  the  matter, 
Jamison?"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln.  "Mr.  Stanton  says  he  won't  do 
it."  "Well,  I  guess  if  Stanton  said  he  wouldn't  he  won't.  You 
know  Stanton  takes  the  regular  army  under  his  protection, 
and  I  haven't  much  influence  with  him  in  regard  to  that  branch 
of  the  service ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Jamison,  I  will 
make  you  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers."  (Laughter.)  And 
he  made  him  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  fortunately 
it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  good  one.  (Laughter.)  When  you 
think  about  it,  what  the  country  had  done  for  Lincoln  in  compel- 
ling him  to  make  major  generals,  you  will  perhaps  think  better 
of  his  exercising  the  appointing  power.  You  will  remember 
he  had  a  "Young  Napoleon"  on  his  hands ;  he  had  "Old  Rosy" 
on  his  hands ;  he  had  curled  darlings  of  my  lady's  chamber  on 
his  hands ;  he  had  Roman  pro-consuls  on  his  hands ;  he  had 
every  sort  and  condition  of  major  generals,  and  on  the  top  of 
them  he  had  "Fighting  Joe."  Well,  if  you  will  now  take  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  past  you  will  see  that  he  might  well 
have  doubted  the  predilections  of  his  countrymen  and  turned 
in  to  make  a  few  brigadiers  on  his  own  account.  (Laughter.) 
The  subject  is  one  that  might  be  dwelt  upon  until  the  "wee 
sma'  hours,"  but  I  shall  pass  on  to  another  subject. 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  during  his  earlier 
days  at  New  Salem,  a  little  village  six  miles  north  and  a  little 
easterly  from  Springfield,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon.  Be- 
fore leaving  there  he  had  consented  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature.     The  nominating  conventions  in  those  days 
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were  held  on  Saturday.  The  first  business  in  order  was  to 
dispose  of  the  neighborhood  fights.  The  Cleary's  Grove  gang 
were  desperate  men,  and  before  the  convention  was  called  to 
order  a  fight  took  place  between  one  of  the  gang  and  one  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  friends.  You  will  all  remember  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  six  feet  four.  Pushing  through  the  crowd  that  surrounded 
the  combatants,  he  grasped  his  friend's  opponent  by  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  the  slack  of  the  trousers  and  threw  him  outside 
of  the  limits  of  the  ring.  He  then  stepped  upon  the  platform, 
which  in  those  days  was  always  a  stump,  and  this  is  the  speech 
that  tradition  credits  him  with : 

"Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens :  I  am  plain  Abe  Lincoln.  I 
have  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  My 
political  principles  are  like  the  old  woman's  dance — short  and 
sweet.  I  believe  in  a  United  States  bank ;  I  believe  in  a  pro- 
tective tariff  (applause) ;  I  believe  in  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  I  am  for  freedom  for  every  human  creature. 
(Applause.)  If  on  that  platform  you  can  give  me  your  suffrages 
I  shall  be  much  obliged.  If  not,  no  harm  done,  and  I  remain, 
respectfully  yours,  Abe  Lincoln."    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  speech  was 
delivered  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  that  it  carried  in  its 
bosom  the  four  cardinal  questions  of  American  politics,  the  four 
cardinal  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  which  was  born 
twenty-five  years  thereafter.  Those  fundamental  principles 
remained  in  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  till  the  end 
of  the  war.  There  was  no<  surplusage,  not  a  word  too  many 
in  that  speech.  It  contained  a  faith  as  broad  as  the  great 
Republic.  It  showed  the  primal  man,  and  that  no  pent-up 
Utica  confined  his  powers.  And  you  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican Club  of  New  York  may  well  pause  to  consider  whether 
Republicanism  as  it  is  to-day  has  not  passed  beyond  those 
limits.  Imagine  Abraham  Lincoln  here  to-day.  What  would 
he  say  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party 
as  they  are  now  promulgated  and  practiced?  Would  he  not 
be  like  that  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  who,  having  become  pros- 
perous, went  down  to   Philadelphia  to   get  a  portrait  of  his 
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father  painted.  He  called  upon  the  most  distinguished  artist 
in  the  city  and  said:  "I  vish  to  haf  a  portrait  of  mein  fader 
painted."  "Well,"  says  the  artist,  "send  your  father  down  and 
I  will  make  a  sketch  of  him  and  paint  his  portrait."  "But 
mein  fader  is  dead."  "Send  me  down  a  photograph  and  I  will 
see  if  I  cannot  reproduce  his  likeness."  "But  I  haf  no  photo- 
graph." "Oh,  well,  then,  describe  your  father  to  me."  "Well, 
mein  fader  was  a  big  man ;  he  had  broad  shoulders  and  a  high 
chest ;  he  had  high  cheek  bones  and  blue  eyes,  and  a  stout  chin 
and  a  big  beard."  "All  right,  my  friend ;  I  will  see  what  I  can 
do  for  you."  And  after  a  few  weeks  he  sent  word  back  to  the 
countryman  that  the  portrait  was  ready  and  to  come  down  with 
his  family  and  look  it  over.  So  they  came  down,  were  ushered 
into  the  studio,  the  covering  was  thrown  off,  and  there  was  the 
stout  figure.  The  farmer  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said :  "Yes,  dat  is  mein  fader  that  I  loved ;  that  is  mein  ven- 
erated fader  vat  is  dead ;  but,  mein  Got !  how  he  has  changed !" 
(Laughter.) 

Now,  I  am  not  undertaking  to  sketch  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  of 
one  thing  you  may  be  assured — his  Republicanism  was  of  the 
orthodox  character,  and  we  may  believe  that  if  he  had  lived  to 
guide  us  the  change  in  party  practice  at  least  would  not  have 
been  so  great.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  somewhat  of  a  strategist,  as  General 
Howard  has  told  us.  You  will  recall  when  Lee  began  thunder- 
ing northward  from  the  Rappahannock  and  Fighting  Joe  with 
his  army  was  on  the  north  side  of  that  stream  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  saying  that  he  thought  he  would  throw  his  army 
across  the  river  to  the  south  and  take  Lee  in  flank.  Mr.  Lincoln 
wrote  back  to  him :  "I  note  your  proposition,  and  under  the 
right  circumstances  it  would  be  proper,  but  if  I  were  in  your 
place  I  do  n.ot  think  I  would  do  it,  for  with  your  army  half 
across  the  river,  Lee  would  surely  turn  upon  you  and  then  you 
would  find  yourself  like  the  bull  half  jumped  over  the  fence — 
unable  either  to  gore  to  the  front  or  kick  to  the  rear."  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr.    Lincoln  was   also   a   great  politician.     He   was   sur- 
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rounded  and  strengthened  by  great  men,  some  of  whom  op- 
posed him  and  some  of  whom  assisted  him.  Amongst  those 
who  were  most  influential  in  shaping  his  destiny  was  his  great 
rival,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  You  will  all  recall  how  in  that 
wonderful  joint  debate  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  utterance  to  his 
thought  about  the  house  divided  against  itself  which  could 
not  stand.  His  friends  thought  it  was  a  false  movement  on 
his  part.  Judge  Douglas  took  every  advantage  of  it,  but  in  the 
end  "the  house  divided  against  itself"  made  Lincoln  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  did  more.  The  joint  debate  made 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  his  friend,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  after 
having  put  himself  back  of  the  great  cause  for  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln stood,  came  to  be  the  one  man  who  brought  more  North- 
ern Democrats  into  the  United  States  Army  and  into  the  fold  of 
the  Republican  party  than  all  the  other  Democratic  statesmen  put 
together.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  had  another  great  assistant,  the 
greatest  of  all  those  who  stood  with  him  in  the  terrible  days. 
I  mean  Edwin  M.  Stanton.    (Applause.) 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  as  well  as  to  know 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in  a  small  way  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see 
the  greatness  of  the  man,  for  whenever  I  went  to  him  with 
requisitions  to  furnish  forth  the  army,  he  said :  "Give  it  to  them, 
though  it  take  the  last  dollar  in  the  Treasury,  then  they  cannot 
say  we  did  not  support  them.',  (Applause.)  Short  and  stout, 
strong,  virtuous  and  aggressive,  in  my  humble  judgment  he 
more  than  any  other  man  put  the  force  into  the  administration 
which  made  it  victorious.     (Applause.) 

Philosophy  teaches  us  that  mankind  have  risen  to  their 
high  estate  by  the  exercise  of  two  faculties,  reason  and  the 
power  of  co-operation.  With  such  men  as  Stanton  to  support 
the  President,  the  combination  between  reason  and  strength  in 
that  administration  was  perfect.  And  another  illustration  of 
the  strength  of  combination  is  found  in  the  history  of  his 
strongest,  most  victorious,  most  successful  general.  I  refer  to 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  (applause),  than  whom  no  more  modest,  no 
more  manly,  no  more  constant,  no  more  aggressive  general 
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ever  lived.  But  he,  too,  was  supported  by  a  combination.  His 
Fidus  Achates,  his  right  arm,  his  strong,  aggressive  and  ever 
vigilant  supporter  was  John  A.  Rawlins  (applause),  a  man  who, 
when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  burning  charcoal  for  a 
living.  He  was  a  Douglas  Democrat,  and  he  stood  by  General 
Grant  and  "stayed  him  from  falling"  until  he  was  victorious, 
as  Stanton  stood  by  Abraham  Lincoln  until  the  whole  country 
was  victorious.     (Applause.) 

President  Young :  Since  we  sat  down  to  this  dinner,  a  faith- 
ful public  servant  has  passed  beyond  into  the  Silence.  Gov- 
ernor Higgins  is  no  more. 

An  honorable  man  has  gone  home.  The  State  has  lost  a 
tried  servant ;  the  future  has  gained  an  example.  In  the  name 
of  this  club  I  have  conveyed  to  his  family  our  tenderest  sym- 
pathy in  their  hour  of  deep  affliction. 

Thirty  years  ago  last  4th  day  of  July  I  visited  Philadelphia. 
I  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  organization  of  a 
club  or  society  of  small  boys  with  a  set  purpose.  Upon  reach- 
ing there  and  holding  the  convention,  we  were  greeted  by  a 
little  fellow,  fourteen  years  old  and  about  so  high  (indicating), 
a  perfect  Chesterfield  in  manner,  a  Daniel  Dougherty  in  ora- 
tory, and  an  Edward  Everett  in  diction,  at  that  age.  That  boy 
is  now  the  Honorable  James  M.  Beck.  He  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  you,  and  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  on  this  occasion 
there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  running  against  him  as  there 
was  two  years  ago. 
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Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Club : 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Young  has  done  me  the  mistaken  kind- 
ness of  referring  to  the  fact  that  I  am  so  old  an  offender 
against  the  patience  of  audiences  as  to  have  spoken  thirty  years 
ago.     I  hope  that  my  looks  belie  the  statement. 

You  have  done  me  a  great  and  unmerited  honor  in  assign- 
ing me  to-night  the  toast  of  "The  Republican  Party."  As 
the  president  has  said,  it  was  two  years  ago  that  you  did  me  a 
like  honor,  but  on  that  occasion,  when  my  time  arrived,  it  was 
already  that  witching  hour  of  midnight,  when  not  only  church- 
yards but  also  diners  yawn,  and  I  respected  that  social  statute 
of  limitations,  to  which  the  Chairman  of  the  dinner  has  alluded. 
In  referring  to  that  undelivered  speech,  I  only  want  to  assure 
you,  lest  you  so  far  punish  me  in  your  thoughts,  that  I  have  not 
to-night  the  warmed  up  speech  of  two  years  ago.  Heaven  for- 
bid !  On  the  contrary,  I  have  a  speech,  I  trust,  of  a  much  later 
vintage.  At  all  events,  I  felt  two  years  ago  very  much  as  did  the 
surgeon  dentist,  who  was  appointed  surgeon  to  His  Majesty 
the  King,  only  to  learn  that  His  Majesty  had  just  lost  his  last 
tooth,  and  as  the  hour  is  not  so  late  to-night,  I  trust  there  are 
a  few  teeth  still  to  be  drawn. 

We  have  reversed  to-night  the  precedents  of  the  late  war. 
Then  it  was  the  privates  who  charged  the  enemy's  breastworks 
and  the  generals  followed.  To-night  the  two  generals  have 
bravely  charged  these  frowning  breastworks,  leaving  privates 
like  McCall  and  Hedges  and  myself  to  bring  up  the  rear.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  addressing  myself  to  the  Republican  party,  I  shall  not 
venture  to  enter  upon  any  eulogium  of  its  past.  That  has 
already  had  adequate  and  eloquent  treatment  from  the  preced- 
ing speakers ;  moreover,  there  are  two  speakers  to  follow  me, 
who,  "straining  like  greyhounds  in  the  Jeash,"  are  anxious  to 
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be  let  loose  on  you,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  postpone  unduly  the 
pleasure,  which  we  all  anticipate,  in  hearing  them.  Besides,  I 
fear  that  perhaps  there  is  a  reversal  of  scriptural  precedent  in 
having  James  of  the  New  Testament  precede  Samuel  and  Job 
of  the  old  dispensation  (laughter),  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  very  frank  admission,  I  will  say  that  I  have  considerable 
timidity  in  preceding  Job  (laughter),  for  Job  is  very  much  like 
his  Old  Testament  prototype — he  is  very  fond  of  following  his 
three  friends  in  friendly  converse  and  then  deliberately  roasting 
them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  when  I  have  finished  with  my  scat- 
tering and  unsure  observances  that  he  will  say,  with  the  fine 
sarcasm  of  the  man  of  Uz,  of  whom  the  Old  Testament  tells 
us  that  he  flouted  his  friends  with  the  sarcastic  remark :  "Surely 
wisdom  has  died  with  you."  "There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of 
Uz,  and  his  name  was  Job,"  and  the  only  difference  between 
that  Job  and  our  Job  is  that  that  Job  was  the  man  of  Uz  and 
our  Job  is  ever  the  man  of  Us.    (Applause.) 

I  have  said  that  I  will  enter  into  no  eulogium  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  take  from  the  history  of 
this  country  in  the  last  half  century  that  which  was  written  by 
the  Republican  party,  and  that  mighty  volume  of  transcendent 
achievement  would  lose  not  only  its  noblest  chapter,  but  its 
very  argument.  In  all  that  is  lastingly  great,  in  that  which 
challenges  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  centuries,  and  advances 
full  high  the  increasing  purpose  of  the  ages,  in  the  arduous 
greatness  of  things  done,  the  Republican  party  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  the  record  of  any  party  in  the  history  of  any 
free  government.    (Applause.) 

Had  it  done  nothing  more  than  give  to  the  American 
people  the  priceless  heritage  of  his  character,  in  whose  exalted 
memory  we  are  met  to-night,  it  would  have  read  its  title  clear 
to  the  continuing  gratitude  of  all  future  generations.  Never 
posing  as  the  protagonist  in  the  stupendous  drama,  in  which 
he  was  nevertheless  the  leading  actor,  never  playing  to  the  gal- 
lery, although  he  had  mankind  and  all  posterity  as  his  audience, 
Lincoln  remained  the  same  quiet,  simple,  unaffected  man,  whose 
genius  was  common  sense  and  whose  compelling  power  was  that 
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greatest  of  all  dynamic  forces,  a  loving  sympathy  with  his  fellow 
men.     (Applause.)) 

Well  might  Stanton  say — Stanton  who  opposed  Lincoln 
and  ridiculed  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration — well 
might  that  proud,  masterful  man  say,  as  he  stood  by  the  bedside 
of  his  dying  chieftain :  "Here  lies  the  noblest  ruler  of  men  that 
ever  lived  in  the  history  of  the  world."  (Applause.)  Of  him 
I  think  we  could  say,  as  the  historian  so  beautifully  said  of 
William  of  Orange,  that  "while  he  lived  he  was  the  guiding 
star  of  a  brave  people,  and  when  he  died  the  little  children  cried 
in  the  streets."    (Applause.) 

It  is  the  inspiring  example  of  Lincoln  that  still  leads  the 
Republican  party  to  ever  fresh  conquests,  for,  thank  God,  its 
great  work  is  not  done.  Like  some  proud  ship  she  still  rides 
the  waters,  like  the  thing  of  immortal  life  that  she  is,  and  we 
can  have  absolute  confidence  in  its  future  when  we  reflect  upon 
its  historic  past, — 

"For  we  know  what  master  laid  its  keel; 

What  workmen  wrought  its  ribs  of  steel; 
Who  made  each  mast,  each  spar  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rung,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a   heat, 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  its  hope." 

This  analogy  of  the  ship,  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  al- 
lude, suggests  the  more  serious  thought  for  the  night,  that  the 
prudent  mariner  will  often  take  his  reckoning  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  far,  if  at  all,  the  gusts  of  popular  passions  may  have 
drifted  the  ship  out  of  its  true  course.  Even  if  convinced  that 
the  ship  stands  true  to  its  course,  that  it  is  sailing  to  that  north 
star  of  conviction,  of  whose  "fixed  quality  there  is  no  fellow 
in  the  firmament,"  the  prudent  mariner  must  keep  watchful 
eye  for  those  derelicts  that  lie  in  the  path  of  all  navigation, 
those  derelicts,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  great  party,  are  obsolete 
laws  and  worn-out  traditions.  (Applause.)  Certainly  the  Re- 
publican party  must  ever  have  its  eyes  to  the  rising  sun ;  its 
spirit  must  be  that  of  the  French  philosopher  when  he  said 
that  "bowing  respectfully  to  the  past,  doing  full  justice  to  the 
present,  we  must  yet  salute  the  future  and  true  progress,"  and 
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to  do  that  we  must  periodically  take  our  reckoning  and  see 
how  far,  if  at  all,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  drifted  out  of  our  true 
course. 

Let  me  very  briefly  suggest  one  or  two  respects,  in  which 
I  think  the  grave  consideration  of  the  present  generation  of 
Republicans  should  be  challenged. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  nation,  after  refusing  for  a  full  cen- 
tury to  exercise  its  affirmative  power  over  interstate  com- 
merce, entered  upon  the  novel  and  stupendous  departure  in 
governmental  policy  of  endeavoring  to  control  the  laws  of  trade 
by  Congressional  enactment.  It  passed  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law  in  1887,  and  that  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
most  drastic  law  that  any  civilized  government  ever  passed 
against  combinations  of  capital  and  labor,  namely,  the  Act  of 
1890,  commonly  and  erroneously  called  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  of  1890,  because  I  think  John  Sherman,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  did  not  favor  it.  And  this  policy  of  Federal  control  of 
the  forces  of  commerce  has  proceeded  with  ever  accelerating 
rapidity,  until  to-night  the  very  minutiae  of  transportation  are 
controlled  by  Federal  enactment.  I  think  we  would  do  great 
injustice  to  our  party  if  we  did  not  claim,  and  broadly  claim, 
that  by  that  stupendous  departure  in  public  policy  much  of  en- 
during value  has  been  accomplished,  for  had  we  done  nothing 
more  than  prevent  those  secret  rebates,  which  enabled  one 
shipper  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  others,  we  would  have  justi- 
fied a  very  dangerous  experiment  in  legislation.  (Applause.) 
But  the  question  still  recurs  whether  this  departure  has  been 
in  all  respects  vindicated  by  practical  results,  and  lest  I  be 
accused  of  party  heresy,  I  invite  your  careful  consideration  to 
a  sentence  from  the  last  annual  message  to  Congress  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (great  applause  and  cheers),  and 
the  chosen  leader  of  the  party,  in  which  he  challenges  our  atten- 
tion to  the  grave  question  whether  in  all  respects  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  is  vindicated  by  practical  results.    He  says : 

"The  tactual  working  of  our  laws  has 
shown  that  the  effort  to  prohibit  all  com- 
bination, good  or  bad,  is  noxious  where  it  is 
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not  ineffective.     Combination  of  capital,  like 
combination  of  labor,   is   a  necessary   element 
of  our  present  industrial  system." 
I  venture  to  say  that  that  striking  sentence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  which  only  too  scant  attention  has  been  drawn,  was 
based  on  the  last  annual  report  of  his  late  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Moody,  in  which  Mr.  Moody  after  reciting  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  present  administration  there  had  been  sixteen  suits  under 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  since  then  twenty-six  similar 
proceedings,  records  as  his  deliberate  conviction  that  not  only  is 
the  law  in  some  respects  unintelligible,  but,  to  quote  Mr.  Moody 
exactly,  he  says: 

"One  main  purpose  of  the  law,  that  com- 
petition shall  not  by  agreements  be  suppressed, 
runs    counter    to    the    tendencies    of    modern 
business." 
I  can  claim  to  have  had  some  experience  with  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.     I  was  the  examiner,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
personal  allusion,  in  the  first  of  the  Anti-Trust  cases,  the  Sugar 
Trust   case,  and   from   that   day,   fifteen  years   ago,   until  the 
present  year  there  has  not  been  a  year  in  which,  either  as  one 
of  the  counsel  for  the  Government,  or  later  as  counsel  for  cor- 
porate interests,  I  have  not  been  in  practical  touch  with  the 
administration  of  this  law,  and  I  want,  confirming  that  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  said,  to  record  as  my  own  deliberate 
conviction  these  three  conclusions : 

First.  That  the  law  is  in  some  of  its  provisions  so  obscure 
that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  determine  its  precise  meaning. 

Second.  Its  enforcement  has  been  wholly  ineffective  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  great  industrial  combinations ;  and, 

Third.  Its  literal  enforcement  against  all  business  interests 
within  its  provisions,  as  now  judicially  interpreted,  would  dis- 
integrate our  industrial  system  and  cause  widespread  ruin  by 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  our  prosperity.     (Applause.) 

Do  not  understand  me  as  criticising  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  its  enforcement.  General  Grant,  who 
spoke  few  words,  but  who  rarely  said  an  unwise  one,  once  said 
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that  the  only  way  to  amend  or  repeal  an  unwise  law  was  to 
enforce  it,  and  the  Executive  could  not,  without  violation  of  his 
sworn  duty,  do  otherwise  than  enforce  the  unmistakable  will 
of  Congress.  But  the  President's  recommendation  does  chal- 
lenge our  attention  to  the  very  grave  question,  as  men  who  are 
responsible  for  the  Republican  party  of  to-day,  whether  that 
drastic  law,  in  all  its  sweeping  provisions,  is  justified  by  the 
laws  of  trade.  For  I  venture  to  say,  as  a  fundamental  postulate 
in  the  government  of  parties,  that  that  cannot  be  lastingly 
politically  expedient  which  is  economically  unjust.  (Applause.) 
I  cite  the  obvious  fact  that  this  tendency  towards  consolidation 
is  not  alone  characteristic  of  this  country,  but  that  it  has  been 
characteristic  of  every  country ;  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  that  it  results  from  the  centripetal  influence  of  steam  and 
of  electricity,  and  that  government,  in  trying  to  prevent  all  com- 
binations of  capital  or  labor,  is  but  repeating  the  immemorial  folly 
of  Mrs.  Partington,  who,  in  a  driving  northwesterly  storm,  as 
Charles  Lamb  tells  us,  vainly  tried  to  mop  up  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  clear  that  our  folly  is  not  greater  than  Mrs. 
Partington's,  because  we  war  against  a  greater  power  than  that 
of  the  ocean.  We  are  working  against  the  powers  of  steam  and 
lightning,  and  those  powers  are  infinitely  more  subtle  and  com- 
plex than  even  "old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste."  Ajax 
defying  the  lightning  may  have  been  somewhat  heroic  in  posture, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  most  undeniably  ineffective  in 
result.     (Applause.) 

Allow  me  a  single  illustration  of  the  fact  that  I  am  trying 
to  impress  upon  this  audience  of  Republicans :  No  idea  can  be 
more  shallow  and  foolish  than  that  which  imputes  the  tendency 
towards  railroad  consolidation  to  the  cupidity  or  avarice  of  any 
capitalist  or  group  of  capitalists.  In  every  civilized  country  in 
the  world  it  has  been  found  that  the  tendency  toward  railroad 
consolidation  has  proceeded  in  the  teeth  of  all  hostile  legisla- 
tion whatever.  Take  the  experience  of  England.  In  1850  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  most  drastic  law  against  railway  amalgamation, 
notwithstanding  that  the  father  of  the  locomotive,  George  Steven- 
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son,  had  said  of  that  railway,  which  his  magnificent  genius  had 
called  into  existence,  that  "where  combination  is  possible,  compe- 
tition is  impossible."  Twenty  years  later,  in  1870,  Parliament, 
in  theory  omnipotent  and  without  constitutional  limitations,  re- 
versed the  policy  of  the  English  nation,  and  permitted  amal- 
gamation without  further  attempt  to  interfere  by  parliamentary 
edict  with  the  laws  of  trade.  We  have  precisely  the  same 
demonstration  of  the  futility  of  such  legislation  in  this  country. 
There  were  not  a  half  dozen  industrial  amalgamations  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  in  1890;  to-day 
there  are  nearly  five  hundred,  with  twenty-five  billions  of  capi- 
tal. More  than  that,  in  spite  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law, 
moving,  not  in  open  defiance  of  it,  but  in  spite  of  it,  railway 
amalgamations  in  our  country  have  increased  so  rapidly  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  bureau  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  law,  in  its  last  annual  message,  reluct- 
antly admits  that  the  Joint  Traffic  and  the  Trans-Missouri  cases 
have,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Commission,  "produced  no 
practical  effect  upon  the  railway  operations  of  the  country." 
(Applause.) 

Well  may  the  President  of  the  United  States,  commenting 
in  his  last  annual  message  upon  this  remarkable  admission  of 
the  impotence  of  lawT,  say: 

"This  means  that  the  law,  as  construed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  such  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  cannot  be  conducted  with- 
out breaking  it." 

Could  a  more  damning  indictment  be  preferred  against  any 
law?  I  recur  again  to  my  fundamental  postulate  that  that 
cannot  be  lastingly  politically  expedient,  which  is  economically 
unwise.  I  think  the  President,  with  his  usual  courage  of  con- 
viction, has  done  his  party  and  his  country  a  real  service  in 
challenging  our  attention  to  the  very  grave  question  whether 
our  federal  laws  regulating  commerce  do  not  run  counter  to 
the  inevitable  tendencies  of  trade.     (Applause.) 

Will  you  pardon  me  one  further  thought  in  this  connec- 
tion?    In  facing  the  problems  of  the  future,  gentlemen,  let  us 
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not,  however,  be  intimidated  by  the  cry  of  centralization.  Un- 
questionably the  centripetal  influences  of  steam  and  electricity 
have  brought  a  centralization  of  power,  of  which  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic  never  dreamed.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the 
constitution  has  been  extended,  as  it  is  that  it  has  been  applied 
to  a  wider  range  of  subjects. 

I  had  the  pleasure  less  than  two  months  ago  of  hearing 
in  this  very  hall  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  (applause)  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  and 
the  telegraph  had  caused  such  a  centralization  of  power  that 
state  lines  were  almost  obliterated  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  opposition  press  loudly  hailed  this  exclamation  of  Secre- 
tary Root  as  a  party  issue.  Why,  what  Mr.  Root  said  so  well, 
and  that  which  he  amplified  with  such  a  wealth  of  illustration, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  had  said  eighty  years  before,  in  the  case  of 
Ogden  vs.  Saunders,  when  he  said  that  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
communication of  individuals  lines  between  the  states  were 
practically  obliterated.  That  same  great  court  said  of  this 
same  constitution,  which  seems  to  trouble  the  opposition  party 
so  much,  and  which  some  of  them  tried  so  vainly  to  destroy  in 
the  years  between  i860  and  1864,  that  it  had  not  the  rigidity  of 
death ;  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  living  organism,  that 
responded  to  the  great  law  of  evolution  by  constant  adaptation 
to  an  ever  changing  environment,  because  in  the  great  case  of 
Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  the  Court  said  that : 

"The  constitution  was  intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come, 
and  consequently  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  of  human 
efforts." 

If,  therefore,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  strange  sequence  of 
events  treading  unbidden  paths — and  when  did  a  nation  ever 
achieve  greatness  except  along  such  paths? — and  if  we  find 
ourselves  facing  problems,  of  which  the  fathers  never  dreamed, 
let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are  doing  violence  to  their  spirit  in 
applying  the  sublime  principle  of  government  which  they 
founded  to  the  new  conditions  which  steam  and  electricity  have 
brought  about. 
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In  avoiding  the  tendency  to  excessive  conservatism,  let 
our  party  also  beware  against  the  equally  dangerous  tendency 
of  excessive  radicalism.  "The  shallows  murmur  when  the 
deeps  are  dumb,"  and  let  us  not  mistake  the  noisy  vociferations 
of  socialistic  agitators  for  the  calm,  common  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  remember  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  based,  not  upon  the  unbridled  might  of  the  majority, 
but  upon  the  inviolable  rights  of  the  individual.  In  vain  will 
socialistic  agitators  rage,  the  people  will  never,  as  long  as 
they  retain  American  sanity  of  view,  imagine  a  vain  thing. 
They  will  never,  in  my  judgment,  place  any  limits  whatever 
upon  legitimate  achievement.  "Thus  far  and  no  further"  is 
not  written  in  American  character.  (Applause.)  The  Ameri- 
can will  never,  like  Alexander,  sit  down  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea  and  lament  that  he  has  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  (Ap- 
plause.) On  the  contrary,  the  American  believes  in  property 
and  property  rights,  and  he  will  never  sacrifice  that  basic 
American  institution  of  property  rights  to  momentary  gusts  of 
popular  passion,  which  from  time  to  time  sweep  over  every 
democratic  community.     (Applause.) 

In  facing  these  fundamental  and  most  complex  problems, 
which  our  higher  civilization  has  caused,  let  us  always  have  that 
spirit  of  fidelity  to  conscience,  that  disdain  of  mere  popularity  that 
that  great  man,  in  whose  memory  we  are  met  to-night,  always  had. 
Let  us  remember  his  words,  when  false  friends  and  mischief-mak- 
ing counsellors  brought  to  him  in  the  first  days  of  his  administra- 
tion the  rumor  that  Seward  was  the  real  power  behind  the 
throne,  and  Lincoln,  with  that  fine  disdain  of  everything  that 
was  petty  and  personal,  simply  said:  "Abraham   Lincoln  has 
but  one  ruler,  and  that  is  his  conscience."     (Applause.)     Let 
us  remember  the  words  that  he  uttered  in  his  second  inaugural, 
when,  with  his  calm  vision  upon  the  illimitable  future,  he  said : 
"We    cannot    escape    history.      We    will 
either  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best 
hope  of  man  on  earth.     The  way  is  peaceful, 
plain,  generous  and  just,  a  way  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, the  world  will  forever  applaud  and  God 
will  forever  bless." 
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Such  was  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  which  must  guide  us  to- 
night. I  cannot  sympathize  with  that  doleful  dirge  of  Walt 
Whitman : 

"O  Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle  trills, 
For    you    bouquets    and    ribbon'd    wreaths — for    you    the    shores    a- 

crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 
Here  Captain!  dear  father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head! 
It  is   some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead." 
Yes,  it  is  a  dream,  and,  with  Lincoln  in  spirit  at  the  helm, 
the  good  ship  will  keep  its  course,  for  each  generation  of  Re- 
publicans will  see  more  clearly  because  of  his    clear    vision. 
Each  will  act  more  faithfully  because  of  his  brave  heart.    (Ap- 
plause.) 

President  Young:  Gentlemen,  during  the  last  ten  minutes 
the  following  telegram  has  been  sent  by  the  club  to  Speaker 
Cannon :  "The  Republican  Club  of  New  York  regrets  deeply 
your  unforeseen  absence  to-night.  The  sentiments  expressed 
by  you  have  been  received  with  acclamation.  For  you  who 
uphold  the  true  principles  that  go  to  make  the  country  greater 
we  wish  all  happiness,  good  health  and  long  life." 

Men  of  sturdy  political  independence  seem  to  thrive  in  the 
old  Bay  State,  but  Massachusetts  has  produced  no  finer  exam- 
ple of  the  statesman  guided  by  conscience  and  loyalty  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  constituents  than  he  who  I  will  now  ask  to 
speak  to  you,  Honorable  Samuel  W.  McCall,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 


ADDRESS  OF 

Hon.  SAMUEL   W.  McCALL 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Club,  and 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  in  Massachusetts  I  think  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  by  this  time  would  have  run,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to-night  to  have  a  substitute,  the  same  as 
Speaker  Cannon  had.  I  shall  not  say  the  few  words  that  I 
expected  to  say  upon  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  great  fixed 
star,  which  I  think  we  should  look  upon  at  least  once  a  year 
in  order  to  see  whether  we  are  drifting  out  of  the  course  of  true 
Republicanism.  I  have,  however,  some  definite  thing  to  say 
to  you  to-night,  which  it  will  not  take  long  for  me  to  say,  and 
it  is  not  exactly  in  accord  with  the  concluding  part  of  the  very 
eloquent  speech  to  which  you  have  just  listened. 

Abraham  Lincoln  stood  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
but  he  stood  especially  for  the  maintenance  of  our  constitu- 
tional system,  and  I  wish  to  say  one  word  to  you  to-night 
about  a  feature  of  our  constitutional  system  that  I  think  is 
being  perhaps  a  little  overlooked  to-day. 

Lincoln  might  well  be  pardoned  if  the  consuming  work  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life  had  produced  in  his  mind  an  undue 
regard  for  the  national  as  against  the  state  governments  and 
a  willingness  to  see  the  balance  established  by  the  constitution 
destroyed.  But  while  he  was  compelled  to  employ  every  power 
in  the  great  conflict  of  arms,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  con- 
stitution and  all  other  laws  were  silent,  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  conservative  of  the  state  governments.  His  speeches 
before  the  war  show  his  regard  for  the  states,  but  it  is  even 
more  significantly  proven  by  the  policy  he  had  determined  upon 
near  the  end  of  his  life,  a  policy  which  rejected  the  "conquered 
province"  theory  of  the  status  of  the  seceding  states,  and  pre- 
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sented  a  plan  so  mild,  so  constitutional  and  so  opposed  to  the 
radicalism  of  the  moment,  that  his  successor  was  overthrown 
for  attempting  to  put  it  in  force. 

What  is  the  system  of  government  that  Lincoln  stood  for 
and  that  emerged  victorious  from  the  Civil  War?  It  was  a 
dual  system,  under  a  constitution  which  as  distinctly  reserved 
powers  to  the  states  and  the  people  as  it  granted  others  to  the 
national  government.  It  was  thus  presented  by  the  Supreme 
Court  after  the  war,  and  in  the  light  of  the  consequences  of 
that  struggle,  "it  may  not  be  unreasonably  said  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  states  and  the  maintenance  of  their  governments 
are  as  much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  constitution  as 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  government.  The  constitution  in  all  its  provisions 
looks  to  an  indestructible  union  composed  of  indestructible 
states." 

Nullification  by  states  of  the  action  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment would  be  entirely  repugnant  to  this  system,  but  no 
more  repugnant  than  usurpation  by  the  national  government 
of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  states.  Either  would  be,  in  sub- 
stance, precisely  what  South  Carolina  tried  to  do  and  would 
be  destructive  of  our  constitutional  system.  If  the  forces  of 
disunion,  the  centrifugal  forces,  were  permitted  to  have  sway, 
the  states  would  fly  from  their  orbits  and  cease  to  revolve 
about  the  central  government.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cen- 
tripetal forces  were  given  unchecked  domination,  the  powers 
of  the  states  would  be  drawn  by  attraction  of  gravitation  to 
the  central  authority,  they  would  become  mere  shadows  of 
governments,  and  a  powerful  central  despotism  would  be  the 
result.  Whether  you  may  favor  the  one  system  or  the  other, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  neither  one  is  the  balanced  system 
established  by  the  American  constitution. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Secretary  Root,  of  whom  I  speak  with 
the  highest  respect,  speaking  in  this  city,  declared  that  it  was 
useless  for  the  advocates  of  State  rights  to  inveigh  against  the 
extension  of  national  authority  in  the  fields  of  necessary  control 
where  the  states  themselves  failed  in  the  performance  of  their 
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duty,  and  that  in  such  cases  "constructions"  of  the  constitution 
would  be  "found"  to  vest  the  power  in  the  national  government. 
I  fancy  it  would  be  just  as  sound  for  States,  providing  they 
were  strong  enough  to  do  so,  to  exercise  the  national  func- 
tions in  cases  where  they  were  not  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  gentlemen  who  at  the  time  were  running  the  State  govern- 
ments. But  how  are  "constructions"  to  be  "found"?  Cer- 
tainly, the  rules  of  constitutional  construction  would  not  of 
themselves  change  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  gentlemen  who  may  at  some  future  moment  of 
time  be  in  control  of  the  government  at  Washington  and  who 
may  wish  to  do  some  particular  thing.  But  courts  change, 
and  the  method  of  applying  the  rules  of  construction  may  be 
made  to  change  with  them.  Gentlemen  running  the  Washing- 
ton government  appoint  judges.  Can  it  be  intimated  that  the 
Court  might  be  packed  and  "constructions"  be  "found"  in  that 
way?  Or  that  that  impressive  organ  of  conservatism  whose 
inflexible  justice  lent  weight  to  Webster's  great  argument  for 
the  Union,  that  that  organ  might  be  made  to  become  a  tool 
for  usurpation  and  write  things  into  the  constitution  of  our 
country  in  order  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  a  usurper?  If 
this  is  the  way  "constructions"  are  to  be  "found,"  a  brutal,  but 
constitutional,  use  of  the  patronage  to  force  through  Congress 
legislation  containing  material  for  "constructions"  would  be  a 
mere  incident. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Root  limited  this  exten- 
sion of  national  power  by  "construction"  to  "fields  of  necessary 
control."  But  who  is  to  decide  in  the  first  instance  what  ire 
"fields  of  necessary  control"?  Obviously  the  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  exercise  the  control.  Some  policy  which  should  take 
possession  of  a  President,  backed  up  for  the  moment  by  a 
majority  of  the  people,  would  undoubtedly  seem  to  him  neces- 
sary, however  pestilential  it  might  essentially  be.  The  South 
American  presidents  who  have  "done  things,"  who  have  some- 
times dispensed  with  elections,  have  doubtless  believed  their 
acts  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  state.  When  was  there  ever 
a  usurper  since  time  began  who  could  not  justify  his  acts  by 
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the  same  plea?  And  a  given  field  of  "necessary  control"  hav- 
ing been  selected  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  National 
government,  a  construction  will  be  found  to  keep  it  under  con- 
trol. This  theory,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would  erect  usurpation 
into  a  constitutional  system ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  established 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  limitations  upon  the  central  author- 
ity be  swept  away,  not  merely  would  the  death  knell  of  the 
American  system  have  been  sounded,  but  we  should  invite  evils 
compared  with  which  those  resulting  from  the  failure  of  a  State 
here  and  there  to  perform  its  duty  would  be  insignificant. 

But,  putting  aside  entirely  the  binding  character  of  the 
constitution,  what  justification  in  fact  is  there  for  the  proposed 
centralization  of  power?  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  what- 
ever evils  have  been  developed  in  our  marvellous  growth,  under 
State  instrumentalities,  have  been  necessary  incidents  of  State 
control,  and  that  if  the  national  government  had  created  and 
supervised  the  instrumentalities  the  evils  would  not  have  existed 
at  all.  We  are  only  permitting  our  imaginations  to  evolve 
Utopias  out  of  what  might  have  been.  This  is  apparent  at 
the  most  cursory  glance.  Take  at  the  outset  the  very  head 
and  front  of  the  States  offending.  Take  the  building  and 
supervision  of  our  railroads  and  the  creation  and  regulation 
of  other  corporations.  The  railroads  have  been  built  almost 
entirely  through  State  agencies.  But  one  railroad,  the  Union 
Pacific,  was  constructed  under  national  control,  and  the  Credit 
Mobilier  and  the  other  scandals  associated  with  it  almost  shook 
the  government  to  its  base. 

This  instance  may  illustrate  the  imagined  perfection  of 
what  would  have  happened  under  national  auspices.  Regard- 
ing other  corporations,  there  is  one  oasis  among  the  deserts 
of  the  States — the  District  of  Columbia — where  the  national 
government  has  every  species  of  control,  whether  necessary 
or  unnecessary.  Here  at  least  we  should  find  a  model  code 
to  aid  in  elevating  State  standards  by  the  force  of  a  perfect 
example.  But  the  corporation  laws  of  the  District  will  not 
only  not  stand  comparison  with  those  of  the  advanced  States 
of  the  Union,  but  they  would  make  a  New  Jerseyman  blush. 
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Take  the  matter  of  insurance.  One  of  the  most  notable  and 
searching"  inquisitions  ever  conducted  under  any  government 
was  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
regarding  insurance,  and  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  that  busi- 
ness were  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world.  As  a  result  of 
the  awakening  State  laws  are  being  strengthened,  and  yet  we 
find  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  code  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
name.  For  instance,  under  this  beneficent  code  there  is  an 
insurance  company  operating  to-day  which  appropriates  to  its 
treasury  or  for  expenses  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  premiums 
collected.  An  effort  is  now  being  made,  but  thus  far  without 
success,  to  enact  a  system  taken  almost  wholly  from  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  individual  action  of  the  States  has  an  educational  influ- 
ence upon  the  country  and  thus  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  great  States  have  passed  rigid  laws 
requiring  the  publication  of  election  expenses.  A  similar  bill 
thus  far  has  failed  at  Washington.  But  when  the  education 
shall  have  spread  and  a  few  more  States  have  passed  laws  there 
will  be  a  national  law  upon  the  subject.  Massachusetts  took 
the  lead  upon  labor  legislation,  and  for  years  she  has  had  a 
just  and  humane  code.  Her  example  has  been  followed  by 
an  increasing  number  of  her  sisters.  The  great  industrial 
States  of  the  Union  have  vastly  bettered  their  condition  in  this 
regard,  and  there  is  a  wave  of  labor  legislation  now  sweeping 
across  the  country.  There  is  far  greater  inertia  in  the  working 
of  the  national  than  of  state  legislative  machinery,  for  in  order 
to  set  the  national  machine  in  motion  a  vast  population  needs 
to  have  its  attention  focus sed  upon  a  given  subject  and  to  be 
educated  upon  it. 

It  is  a  slow  process  to  develop  a  homogeneous  public 
opinion  in  so  populous  and  scattered  a  people.  Diversity  of 
interests  will  develop  diversity  of  opinions  in  different  groups 
of  States.  These  diverse  and  conflicting  interests  will  often 
bring  into  play  forces  that  neutralize  each  other  and  prevent 
all  national  action.  Or,  in  cases  where  a  uniform  sentiment  is 
aroused,  the  impetus  of  so  great  a  body  of  opinion  is  over- 
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whelming,  reason  loses  its  force  and  the  most  extreme  course 
is  liable  to  be  taken.  The  failure  of  the  effort  to  retire  in  times 
of  peace  the  forced  loan  of  the  government  put  out  in  war, 
and  the  many  compromises  regarding  silver  illustrate  the  bal- 
ancing of  forces,  while  reconstruction,  which  resulted  from  an 
unmistakable,  widespread  and  uncontrolled  public  opinion, 
illustrates  unreasonable  and  extreme  action.  Reconstruction 
was  pressed  through  by  patriots  and  statesmen  at  Washington, 
acting  in  ignorance  of  local  conditions,  and  it  produced  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  people  of  the 
States  affected  to  resort  to  violence  and  fraud  in  order  to  save 
civilization.  Burke  says  repeal  is  more  blessed  than  enact- 
ment; but  when  a  law  once  finds  its  way  upon  our  national 
statute  books,  it  requires  almost  a  revolution  to  repeal  it. 
Witness  so  necessary  a  measure  as  the  silver  repeal  which 
Cleveland  was  able  to  secure  only  through  the  disruption  of 
his  party. 

I  might  multiply  such  instances.  Do  they  prove  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  national  government  ?  By  no  means ;  but  they 
do  disprove  the  assumption  of  the  perfection  of  a  new  system 
so  airily  made,  under  which  the  great  national  government 
would  put  the  States  out  of  business  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  great  combinations  have  destroyed  small  ones ;  they  do 
tend  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
and  they  illustrate  the  inherent  difficulty  of  attempting  to  govern 
by  a  rigid  code  of  municipal  law  passed  by  a  central  government 
representing  great  populations  scattered  over  vast  stretches  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

You  may  understand  better  the  philosophy  of  our  system 
if  you  look  across  the  sea  to  Europe  and  imagine  that  continent 
under  a  single  government.  It  has  an  area  substantially  equal 
to  our  own.  It  possesses  a  not  greatly  different  diversity  of 
climate  and  soil.  We  can  understand  how  beneficial  a  certain 
central  authority  might  be  to  maintain  internal  peace,  to  protect 
the  people  against  foreign  war  and  to  conduct  a  few  general 
imperial  concerns.  But  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  it  would 
be  consistent  with  the  happiness  or  the  liberty  of  the  people 
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to  have  that  vast  region  ruled  autocratically  from  Vienna  or 
Berlin  and  to  have  the  same  code  of  municipal  law  enmesh  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Turk,  those  who  dwell  along  the  Ebro  or 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  those  who  live  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont  or  upon  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  question  of  race  alone.  Differences  of  climate 
and  soil  will  produce  different  interests,  different  habits  and 
different  ambitions.  That  great  area  is  too  vast  in  this  era  of 
the  development  of  mankind  to  be  comprehended  in  a  single 
community  of  thought.  Laws  that  would  be  beneficial  to  one 
portion  would  be  galling  fetters  upon  another.  Representative 
government  in  any  true  sense  would  be  impossible.  It  would 
at  the  best  upon  most  questions  be  a  compromise  between 
conflicting  interests.  The  part  of  each  citizen  would  be  so 
infinitesimal  that  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  gov- 
ernment would  be  gone,  and  you  would  have  a  system 
destructive  of  political  liberty  and  repressive  of  the  genius  of 
the  people. 

Our  National  government  was  established  for  our  common 
security  and  to  subserve  certain  great  national  purposes  enu- 
merated in  the  constitution.  For  those  purposes  it  has,  as  a 
rule,  worked  well,  and  certainly  better  than  a  system  of  divided 
authority,  but  the  record  signally  fails  to  show  any  advantage 
likely  to  result  from  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  the  States 
and  from  that  usurpation  of  a  detail  and  mass  of  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  possibility  of  close  scrutiny  by  Congress,  which 
would  involve  government  by  bureaus,  a  species  of  government 
which  begins  by  being  autocratic  and  ends  by  being  corrupt. 

When  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  entered  upon,  where  is  it 
likely  to  stop?  If  an  encroachment  is  begun  upon  the  rights 
of  the  States,  how  long  will  it  be  before  we  shall  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  will  encroach  upon  the  individual  and  meddle  in 
concerns  which  are  not  at  all  governmental  in  their  character  ? 

The  founders  of  our  government  were  jealous  of  power. 
They  aimed  to  secure  liberty — first,  by  protecting  the  individual 
against  the  encroachments  of  government,  and,  second,  by  re- 
taining the  maximum  of  governmental  powers  in  those  govern- 
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mental  organs  near  to  the  people.  They  knew  that  mankind 
had  suffered  quite  as  greatly  from  too  much  as  from  too  little 
government,  and  that  uncounted  millions  of  men  had  groaned 
under  its  persecutions  and  exactions ;  that  governments  were 
very  apt  to  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those,  or  of  the 
favorites  of  those,  who  wielded  them,  and  that  the  creation  of 
an  enormous  central  engine  of  authority  would  be  subversive 
of  individual  freedom.  They  knew  that  bad  men,  honest  and 
fanatical  men,  had  often  secured  control  of  governments  and 
had  made  of  them  scourges  more  deadly  than  the  earthquake 
or  the  pestilence.     And  their  jealousy  of  power  was  profound. 

Francis  Lieber  has  said  that  we  do  not  enjoy  liberty  by 
grace  of  government,  but  by  limitations  upon  its  powers.  This 
is  precisely  the  theory  upon  which  our  government  was  founded. 
Freedom  inheres  in  the  individual,  and  powers  not  granted 
were  expressly  reserved.  And  the  proposition  to  take  them 
away  by  "construction"  in  any  supposed  emergency  is  only  a 
part  of  the  unending  conflict  between  autocracy  and  liberty. 

The  cautious  grant  of  power  to  the  central  government, 
the  express  limitations  upon  them,  the  reservation  of  other 
important  powers  to  the  subordinate  governments  with  limita- 
tions again,  made  our  constitution  by  far  the  most  tolerant  of 
liberty  of  any  system  ever  established.  The  States  are  ideally 
constituted  to  deal  with  the  great  mass  of  questions  relating 
to  personal  government.  They  do  not  possess  the  war  power. 
Then  can  have  no  foreign  policies,  and  the  most  important 
cause  of  governmental  infatuation  and  of  dangerous  ambition 
is  thus  taken  away.  They  conduct  their  operations  under  the 
vjery  eyes  of  the  people,  and  there  is  far  less  temptation  to 
theatric  government  than  where  actors  are  performing  to  very 
large  and  very  distant  galleries,  and  in  order  to  thrill  them  are 
compelled  to  make  up  too  heavily  to  impose  upon  nearer  spec- 
tators. 

They  deal  especially  with  the  humdrum  but  vital  concerns 
of  every-day  life,  and,  by  an  apportionment  of  their  powers 
among  towns  and  counties,  the  people  not  only  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  how  government  is  conducted,  but  they  have 
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an  opportunity  to  engage  in  it.  They  feel  a  practical  responsi- 
bility for  it,  see  that  its  affairs  are  really  their  own,  and  instead 
of  being  like  the  political  upholsterer  of  Addison,  who  was 
taken  up  with  the  concerns  of  the  King  of  Sweden  or  some 
other  distant  monarch  while  he  neglected  his  own,  they  acquire 
a  practical  and  vital  interest  in  it  and  deal  with  it  through 
their  senses  and  reason  instead  of  their  imagination.  We 
thus  see  our  system  of  government  springing  from  a  broad 
base  and  extending  by  a  gradual  and  easy  slope  to  the  summit 
of  power  which  rests  as  lightly  as  does  the  topmost  point  of  a 
pyramid  upon  the  mass  beneath.  How  much  better  this  than 
a  jutting  and  overhanging  mass  of  power  at  the  very  top, 
oppressing  the  people  below  with  its  intolerable  weight  until 
in  the  providence  of  God  it  topples  over? 

Mr.  Root's  speech  was  made  upon  an  occasion  in  which 
the  two  great  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  asso- 
ciated. By  the  constitution  these  two  States  are  given  only 
an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate  with  the  smaller  States  of  the  Union. 
This  disparity  was  at  the  outset  recognized  as  an  evil,  but  it 
grew  out  of  a  compelling  necessity  to  establish  the  new  gov- 
ernment. But  in  proportion  as  the  National  government 
despoils  the  States  of  their  powers,  in  just  that  proportion  this 
disparity  is  augmented.  And  Mr.  Root's  attitude  is  made  im- 
pressive by  the  fact  that  the  two  States  of  which  he  spoke, 
having  together  a  greater  population  than  an  aggregate  of 
States  electing  a  majority  of  the  Federal  Senate,  would  suffer 
still  more  from  that  undemocratic  blemish  upon  our  constitution 
which  accords  their  fifteen  millions  of  people  only  the  same 
measure  of  the  great  power  of  that  body  as  is  exercised  by  the 
two  hundred  thousand  of  Nevada  and  Wyoming. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  warning,  but  a  warning  directed  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  should  rather  be  aimed  at  the  tend- 
ency to  overthrow  the  balance  of  the  constitution  and  to  regu- 
late each  and  all  of  us  from  Washington.  That  there  is  such 
a  tendency  is  too  palpable  to  be  denied.  There  is  an  attempt 
to  exalt  Federal  instrumentalities  and  to  bring  State  instru- 
mentalities into  contempt.     The  most  common  thing  in  inter- 
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state  commerce  promises  soon  to  be  the  affidavit  necessary 
for  a  citizen  to  move  his  goods  from  state  to  state.  If  a  power 
clearly  belongs  to  a  state,  it  is  to  be  destroyed  by  the  perversion 
of  some  national  power,  and  under  the  pretense  of  doing  one 
thing  a  different  and  prohibited  purpose  is  accomplished.  Be- 
tween hypocritically  purloining  and  boldly  usurping  power,  the 
moral  difference  is  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

For  my  part  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  highly  centralized 
paternalism  which  is  threatened  and  which  will  engender  a 
servile  dependence  upon  government  and  destroy  the  fibre  of 
our  citizenship.  In  the  wise  performance  of  their  functions 
the  States,  in  this  generation  at  least,  have  been  fully  abreast 
of  the  National  Government.  And  the  individual  citizen  has 
not  done  badly.  What  reason  is  there  for  the  deification  of  the 
Federal  officeholder?  Our  contributions  to  astronomy  have 
been  made  not  by  the  magnificent  Government  instruments  at 
Georgetown,  but  by  the  private  and  often  humble  institutions 
of  the  country.  The  effect  of  drugs  upon  the  human  system 
has  been  disclosed,  not  by  the  chief  of  the  poison  squad  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ostentatiously  trumpeting  in- 
formation already  known  to  every  sophomore  in  medicine,  but 
by  research  carried  on  in  a  hundred  schools.  Our  marvellous 
inventions  and  our  other  gifts  to  civilization  have  come  from 
the  splendid  body  of  our  private  citizenship,  containing  un- 
counted men  fitted  to  honor  our  highest  offices.  And  as  our 
chief  source  of  greatness  in  the  past  has  been  in  the  cherishing 
freedom  which  has  stimulated  that  citizenship,  so  will  our  hope 
for  the  future  be  in  the  continuance  of  that  freedom.  Our 
citizens  may  be  trusted  to  learn  how  to  spell  and  to  regulate 
their  diets  and  their  baths  without  too  much  governmental 
assistance  from  Washington.  The  time  may  come  when  the 
muck-raker  shall  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  publicist  and  the  sensa- 
tional demagogue  take  the  place  of  the  statesman,  and  when 
we  shall  be  given  over  to  the  heralds  of  a  statutory  millennium 
who  would  make  everybody  equal  and  perfect  by  penal  enact- 
ment. But  I  trust  the  Republican  party  will  make  it  its  first 
duty  to  resist  the  coming  of  that  day,  and  while  always  ready 
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to  exercise  when  necessary  any  national  power  in  its  full  vigor, 
that  it  will  safeguard  the  autonomy  of  the  states,  so  that  those 
who  dwell  in  America  hereafter  may  continue  to  enjoy  that 
rounded  and  symmetrical  system  of  free  government  preserved 
and  handed  down  to  us  under  that  greatest  of  Republican 
statesmen  whose  career  we  to-day  commemorate,  and  to  the 
end,  too,  that  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  message  from  Get- 
tysburg, "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."    (Applause.) 

President  Young:    After  solid  food  comes  dessert — Hon- 
orable Job  E.  Hedges. 


ADDRESS  OF 

Hon.    JOB   E.    HEDGES 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  There  is 
one  thing-  made  absolutely  clear  to  me  to-night,  and  that  is 
that  the  providential  gift  of  humor  that  Lincoln  had  has  not 
been  transmitted.  At  least,  not  so  you'd  notice  it.  For  a 
lecture  course,  I  think  the  Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  now  in  the  front  rank.  If  you  believe  in  centralization, 
you  have  had  it.  If  you  believe  in  states'  rights,  you  have 
had  it.  If  you  believe  in  the  derelicts  of  Westchester  County, 
you  have  had  them.  It  has  been  the  ambition  of  my  young 
life  to  speak  at  a  banquet  of  the  Republican  Club  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  very 
narrow  escape.  The  pathetic  interest  with  which  men  who 
precede  the  last  speaker  look  around  and  intimate  that  they 
are  going  to  hurry  is  one  of  those  second-story  propositions 
that  you  read  about  but  don't  see.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  this  interstate  commerce  act.  I  never  traveled  on  a 
pass,  and  I  couldn't  get  far  enough  with  any  surplus  of  my 
own  to  have  an  interstate  experience.  I  am  satisfied,  however, 
that  if  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Rebellion, 
had  thought  he  was  chargeable  with  as  many  things  as  he  has 
been  made  chargeable  with,  or  that  he  had  accomplished  as 
many  things  as  have  been  credited  to  him,  he  would  have  been 
so  nervous  that  his  sense  of  humor  would  not  have  saved  him 
any  more  than  it  has  saved  this  evening.  And  I  am  told  on 
very  high  authority  that  it  is  dangerous  in  these  days  to  be 
other  than  tragic.  You  have  just  got  to  be  serious  or  people 
won't  understand  you.  The  press  have  gone,  some  of  the 
audience  have  gone,  some  are  going,  and  I  don't  care.  I  don't 
want  mine  printed.  Those  who  have  left  went  because  they 
knew  it  would  be  all  right ;  those  who  have  tarried  have  re- 
mained because  they  couldn't  leave.     I  don't  know  why.   There 
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are  so  many  topics  in  the  public  mind  nowadays  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  field  into  which  a  man  can  jump  and  have  it 
all  to  himself.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  Federal  proposi- 
tion or  not,  but  even  our  domestic  relations  are  regulated.  We 
can't  marry  nowadays  until  we  try  it,  and  after  we  are  married 
the  Federal  government  steps  in  and  tells  us  what  we  must  do. 
It  isn't  a  question  of  states'  rights ;  it  is  a  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  human  home.  A  man  has  a  right  to  live.  And 
now  they  are  circumnavigating  the  air,  I  suppose  so  that  every- 
thing else  will  look  so  small  so  them,  so  they  can  see  it  all.  I 
intended  to  speak  to-night  on  the  subject,  if  I  had  had  the 
time,  of  an  Empire  State,  and  yet  I  noticed  that  the  Toast- 
master  said  that  the  orator  of  the  evening  was  not  to  be  here, 
and  that  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  child  in  arms,  he  went 
over  to  Philadelphia  and  found  Beck.  The  Republican  party 
found  him  about  five  years  ago,  and  I  am  glad  we  did.  A 
recent  convert  is  always  desired.  But  it  struck  me,  not  so 
much  from  my  experience  here  to-night,  which  has  been  pleas- 
ant, though  painful,  that  among  the  ills  of  this  Republic — and 
you  have  to  have  somebody  ill  before  you  can  cure  him — that 
what  we  are  suffering  from  is  an  over-production  of  great  men, 
who  know  all  things  about  all  topics,  and  feel  sorry  for  the 
rest  of  us,  and  that  there  is  an  awful  dearth  of  men  who  aren't 
certain  about  anything,  but  are  trying  within  the  limits  of  their 
capacity  to  find  out  what  is  the  real  thing  about  anything.  I 
am  one  of  that  class,  possibly  prominent  by  the  smallness  of 
the  class.  It  doesn't  make  an  awful  sight  of  difference  how 
many  divisions  there  are  among  people,  provided  there  are 
more  than  two,  yourself  and  the  rest — then  it  is  dangerous.  I 
don't  know  of  any  country  that  gets  saved  as  often  as  this 
does,  during  the  war,  during  campaigns,  during  banquets — any 
old  time  you  can  find  some  one  to  save  this  country  if  you  will 
give  him  time  enough.  I  could  save  it  myself  if  I  had  more 
than  seven  minutes,  but  I  haven't.  Nevertheless,  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  we  can  do.  I  don't  think  that  Washington 
can  make  a  non-resident  change  his  entire  nature.  I  think  that 
New  York  is  an  Empire  State ;  I  looked  that  up,  and  it  isn't 
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your  fault  that  you  don't  get  the  result  of  my  researches.  I 
know  what  the  aggregate  wealth  of  New  York  State  is ;  I  know 
the  per  centum  of  her  increase  in  population ;  I  know  the 
amount  of  other  people's  bank  deposits  in  the  State  of  New 
York ;  I  know  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  an  Empire  State  all  right. 

I  have  heard  of  this  Philadelphia  place,  too,  but  I  didn't 
dare  go  there  until  I  had  arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood — I 
wouldn't  take  a  chance — and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  this 
learning  we  have  had,  and  I  am  for  it,  that  there  is  one  thing 
that  we  have  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  undesirability  of  law 
excess.  I  never  knew  of  a  statute,  State  or  Federal,  that 
could  reduce  a  thirst ;  I  never  knew  of  a  statute,  State  or  Fed- 
eral, that  could  prevent  a  man  wanting  something  he  didn't 
have ;  I  never  knew  a  law  that  could  make  a  man  spend  money 
wisely  according  to  somebody  else's  notion ;  I  never  knew  of  a 
law  that  could  inculcate  a  moral  proposition  into  a  human  heart, 
and  there  never  will  be  one  while  we  are  here,  and  if  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  thought  that  their 
successors  in  American  citizenship  looked  to  law  to  teach  a 
man  his  duty  toward  his  God  and  his  fellow-man,  they  would 
have  adjourned  and  given  up,  and  we  wouldn't  have  had  a  Con- 
stitution. It  wouldn't  have  been  a  terrible  thing  if  we  hadn't 
had  ;  we  would  have  been  here  just  the  same.  That  Constitution 
has  stood  for  a  good  many  things.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me, 
however,  and  notwithstanding  these  vociferous  demands  that  I 
hear  for  me  to  continue,  that  the  Empire  State  that  we  want 
to  look  for  as  American  citizens  is  in  the  human  heart,  and  if  it 
isn't  there  it  needn't  be  in  the  laws.  And  organization,  and 
concentration,  and  State  rights,  or  Federal  interference  cannot 
and  never  will  make  an  American  citizen.  (Applause.)  If  he 
isn't  one  by  instinct,  he  never  will  be  except  by  the  example 
of  others — and  who  are  the  others?  That's  all.  Who  are 
responsible  for  it?  What  is  the  object  of  saying  that  you  shan't 
issue  stock  against  property  that  don't  exist  if  men  will  sign  a 
certificate  and  say  it  does  exist?  That's  all.  We  believe  men 
in  this  country.     Except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  worship 
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of  a  Creator  by  a  man  according  to  his  religious  belief,  no  man 
in  this  country  can  divorce  himself  of  responsibility  to  every- 
body else.  There  is  only  one  test  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is 
if  you  have  a  right,  are  you  exercising  it  rightly?  If  you  have 
a  public  privilege,  are  you  exercising  it  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  public  regardless  of  whether  the  District  Attorney  is  County 
or  Federal?  If  you  have  been  given  something  that  enables 
you  to  profit  and  you  are  entitled  to  profit,  have  you  a  right  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  everybody  because  you  think  there  is 
no  evidence  against  you?  A  thing  is  right  or  wrong,  and  the 
man  who  exercises  a  public  privilege  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  has  received  something  that  he  isn't  entitled  to  have,  and 
whether  you  call  it  grand  larceny,  or  a  trust,  or  a  concentration 
of  aggregate  wealth,  it  is  just  as  bad.  I  don't  know  of  any 
way  for  people  to  change  other  people  except  by  changing 
themselves  first.  It  don't  make  any  difference  to  me  how  bad 
the  other  man  is;  I  have  a  hard  enough  time  with  myself,  and 
it  takes  me  just  about  twenty-four  hours  a  day  to  keep  within 
the  lines  and  limitations  of  the  Penal  Code.  But  I  know  this, 
that,  whether  I  am  caught  at  it  or  not,  if  I  have  left  undone  a 
public  duty  I  am  disloyal  to  my  country.  I  can't  date  back  to 
the  war,  but  my  people  can,  thank  God,  and  I  inherit  my  belief 
in  this  country.  I  can  define  the  Republican  party,  whether 
anybody  else  can  or  not,  and  it  is  that  aggregation  of  men, 
right  or  wrong,  who  never  dodge  a  responsibility ;  it  is  that 
aggregation  of  men  that  can  be  led,  but  not  driven ;  it  is  that 
combination  of  men  that  will  follow  their  mental  and  moral 
superiors  and  will  crush  their  mental  and  moral  inferiors,  and 
it  is  that  aggregation  of  men,  taking  their  inspirations  from 
the  foundation  of  this  government  and  from  the  pathetic  scenes 
of  the  Civil  War,  who  believe  whatever  we  are  or  whencever  we 
come,  we  cannot  enjoy  unless  we  transmit;  and  a  man  who 
sullies  the  commercial  life  of  this  country,  the  man  who  violates 
the  sentiment  of  this  country  that  every  man  shall  have  a 
chance  and  not  just  talk  it,  is  just  as  bad  as  the  man  who  strikes 
an  overt  blow  at  her  physical  existence,  in  my  judgment. 

If  I  had  time  to-night  and  didn't  feel  that  I  were  trespass- 
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ing  upon  your  patience,  I  might  yield  to  a  desire  to  give  you  my 
own  definition  of  an  American  citizenship,  of  an  imperial  state 
— not  the  imperial  state.  We  know  what  the  imperial  state  is. 
(Cries  of  "Go  on!"  "Go  on!")  Not  at  all;  not  at  all.  I  may 
be  on  the  committee  next  year,  and  I  will  put  myself  on  the 
program  where  I  belong.  But  these  gentlemen  who  talk  about 
statistics,  these  gentlemen  who  write  reports,  these  gentlemen 
who  compare  us  with  other  countries,  waste  time.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  any  war  with  other  countries.  Why,  we  would 
buy  most  of  them  while  the  war  was  on.  Nobody  is  going  to 
fight  us.  They  know  their  business.  There  is  not  an  army  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  that  could  march  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  whether  we  had  an  army  or  not.  They  would  be 
stoned  to  death.  But  what  I  want  to  see  is  that  kind  of  a 
condition,  not  where  we  take  any  satisfaction  in  trying  to  fool 
anybody  else,  but  where  we  quit  trying  to  fool  ourselves.  We 
don't  fool  ourselves.  If  the  average  man  in  this  country  knew 
how  many  other  people  there  were  who  were  "on  to  him,"  he 
would  fade  away ;  only  they  don't  say  anything  about  it,  that's 
all.  They  are  too  gentlemanly.  Don't  let's  fool  ourselves ; 
don't  let's  be  here  on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  birthday  and  give 
all  our  thought  and  sympathy  to  the  fact  that  Lincoln  did  his 
duty.  Why,  of  course,  or  we  wouldn't  be  here.  If  I  didn't 
know  General  Howard  so  well,  and  I  had  heard  him  when  he 
looked  over  this  crowd  guess  that  there  were  seventeen  hundred 
here,  I  would  have  thought  he  had  been  doing  what  I  know 
he  never  does.  Lincoln  lived  just  at  the  right  time.  He  knew 
about  all  there  was  to  know,  but  he  didn't  brag  about  it;  and 
Lincoln  didn't  waste  any  time,  either,  in  telling  other  people 
that  they  knew  nothing.  He  allowed  them  the  right  of  having 
an  opinion.  Just  think  of  Lincoln  living  to-day'  and  being 
notified  that  he  had  been  nominated,  and  ordering  water.  The 
certificate  never  would  be  filed.  If  that  is  the  test,  Lincoln 
couldn't  have  run  for  office  in  this  generation.  Lincoln  was 
a  great  man ;  Lincoln  was  on  the  level  with  Lincoln — quite  an 
important  thing  to  be.  Lincoln  didn't  have  to  give  out  inter- 
views to  let  his  family  know  where  he  was  nights.     An  Ameri- 
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can  is  good  enough  for  me.  I  am,  not  a  pessimist.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  country ;  we  have  a  pretty  good  lot  of  people  scat- 
tered around  this  country,  but  you  can't  fool  them  any.  Once 
in  a  while  you  can  lead  them  astray,  just  a  little  bit;  then  a 
man  takes  to  himself  the  idea  of  great  leadership,  and  then 
something  happens  to  him,  and  it  is  in  a  small  note  of  four  or 
five  lines,  sometimes  called  political  obituary.  When  we  get 
together  and  discuss  our  duties,  don't  let  us  necessarily  read 
them  only  out  of  the  statute  book — they  are  not  there — they  are 
in  the  human  heart,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  man  whose 
heart  beats  right  than  a  man  whose  head  works  too  fast.  I 
had  rather  have  a  man  who  can  smile  than  a  man  who  has  to 
speak  in  such  a  deep  tone  of  voice  you  can't  tell  whether  he  is 
swearing  or  praying ;  I  would  rather  have  a  man  who  believes 
that  he  has  a  duty  to  somebody  else  and  fulfills  it  and  says 
nothing  about  it,  than  a  man  who  can  arise  on  the  4th  of  July 
and  take  an  American  flag  and  wear  it  out  in  thirty  minutes ;  I 
believe  in  that  kind  of  American  patriotism  that  don't  require 
an  audience ;  I  believe  in  a  man  who  has  American  notions, 
whether  there  is  a  reporter  present  or  not ;  I  believe  in  that 
kind  of  citizenship  that  fights  when  we  are  attacked  from  the 
outside  and  persuades  when  we  are  discussing  matters  of  our 
own  affairs ;  I  believe  in  that  kind  of  country  loyalty  and  state 
loyalty  that  looks  around  to  see  who  it  is  that  said  it,  and  then 
something  happens.  I  was  discussing — and  with  this  I  close, 
because  it  is  to-morrow — I  was  discussing  the  other  day  at  a 
celebrated  club  on  Fifth  Avenue  a  few  simple  doctrines  of  what 
I  thought  were  necessary  for  a  man  who  had  a  belief  in  his 
country,  and  I  was  met  by  the  proposition  that  "you  are  a 
politician."  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  am  for  it.  I  want  to 
write  a  book  some  day ;  I  want  to  redefine  what  conservatism 
means.  It  means  that  you  are  a  little  scared,  that's  all.  I 
want  to  redefine  what  socialism  means — that  means  you  are 
not  scared.  I  want  to  define  what  a  protected  interest  is,  but 
I  want  to  find  out  where  it  came  from  first.  I  want  to  find 
out  if  you  have  a  right  to  protect  it,  and  then  I  am  strong  for 
protecting  it.     I  am  not  afraid  about  the  subject  of  state  unity. 
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No  one  can  affect  that  unless  the  states  want  it.  If  they  want 
it,  they  will  have  it ;  if  they  want  to  give  it  up,  they  will  give  it  up, 
and  nobody  is  going  to  make  them.  You  can't  make  American 
people  do  things.  They  get  nervous  about  it;  and  when 
they  get  nervous  and  begin  to  compare  notes  then  they  do 
things,  and  when  they  do  things  they  are  real  things.  But, 
away  and  above  it  all — and  enjoying  your  applause  as  much  as 
any  man  who  lives — and  I'd  lie  if  I  said  I  didn't,  and  I  won't  lie 
— I  believe  in  that  kind  of  patriotism  that  when  a  man  is  about 
to  indulge  in  any  act  of  any  kind  his  only  refrain  is, 

"My  country,  'tis   of  thee; 

Sweet  land  of  liberty." 
and  if  he  can  square  his  conduct  by  that,  he  is  a  good  citizen ; 
and  if  he  can't,  he  is  not  a  good  citizen,  whether  the  District 
Atttorney  is  State  or  Federal. 
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Lyon,  Cecil  A — 

Mc. 

McAleenan,  Joseph  A 72 

McCall,  Hon.  Samuel  W Guest 

McCook,    Anson    G 13 

McCook,  John  J 5 

McCoy,  A.   Harvey — 

McGarrah,   Gates   W 22 

McGrath,  E.  S 27 

McKee,    James   Robert 9 

McKenna,  John  T 69 

McKinley,   William  B 4 

McKinney,    Andrew 57 

McLean,    Donald    66 

McLean,  Donald  (Guest) 66 

McLean,  Donald  (Guest) 66 

McMichael,   J.   E 70 
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M.  Table 

McWhirter,    H.    L 30 

MacCracken,  Dr.  Henry  M Guest 

Macdonald,  Malcolm  L 74 

Macguire,    C.    J 54 

MacRossie,  Rev.  Allan    19 

Malby,  George  R S 

Mann,   William   D — 

Manning,  Henry  S 73 

Marks,  Marcus  M 53 

Marsh,  Norman  J 58 

Marcus,    Samuel    20 

Marion,  Bartley   60 

Marple,  Wilbur  F 13 

Marston,    Edgar   L 22 

Martin,    Edward   E.   I t>9 

Mass,   Charles   0 28 

Mass,  Charles  O.  (Guest) 28 

Maynard,   Reuben  Leslie 24 

Melville,   Henry    10 

Merriam,  Alfred  B 1 

Merriam,  Charles  E 1 

Merriam,   W.    R 57 

Metz,  Herman  A 43 

Millard,   Frank  V 65 

Miller,   E.   M.   F S 

Miller,   Herbert   S 51 

Mills,  Isaac  N 19 

Mitchell,  Willard  A 74 

Montague,   William  P 38 

Montgomery,   E.  A 47 

Mooney,  F.   D 51 

Morgan,  K.  E 62 

Morton,  Hon.  Levi  P Guest 

Moore,   Charles  A 13 

Moore,  Charles  A.,  Jr 36 

Morey,    L.   A 55 

Morgan,  William  Festus    35 

Morris,    Frederick   P 8 

Morris,    Robert    C 23 

Morschauser,  Joseph    12 

Morse,    James   R — 

Morse,  Perley   23 

Morgan,  K.  E 62 

Moss,   Frank 20 

Mountenay,  Louis   39 

Muhefelder,   David    43 
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Table 

Murphy,  Hon.  Franklin Guest 

Murray,  James  C 7 

Murray,   Robert   A 7 

N. 

Nathan,  Jonathan   50 

Newhall,  Daniel  H 52 

Niblette,  Fred  E 39 

Nicholson,   John  E 45 

Nicolson,  John  24 

Nussbaum,  Myer  43 

O. 

O'Bannon,  John  William   69 

O'Brien,  Henry  E 25 

Odell,  Hamilton  11 

O'Donohue,  Theo.  J 27 

Olcott,  J.   Van  Vechten 3 

Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten  (Guest) 3 

Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten  (Guest) 3 

Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten  (Guest) 3 

Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten  (Guest) 3 

Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten  (Guest) 2 

Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten  (Guest) 2 

Olcott,  W.  M.  K 2 

Oliver,   C.   K 69 

Oliver,   William   H 45 

Ostergreen,  A.  C 63 

Owen,   W.   R SO 

P. 

Palmer,    Frank,   Jr 6 

Paddock,  E.  H 53 

Paige,   E.   W 63 

Parsons,  Hon.  Herbert Guest 

Payne,  F.  E 60 

Peabody,  J.  C 14 

Pentz,  Archibald  M 18 

Perkins,    George   W 22 

Philippi,  E.  Martin 41 

Phillips,   Wendell  C 62 

Piercy,  A.  1 69 

Piercy,   H.  C 69 

Pitts,   Josiah  H 31 

Plaut,  Leopold    6 

Pollock,   Francis  W 46 

Porter,  Eugene  H 14 

Porter,  William  Carroll 29 
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Table 

Porter,  General  Horace Guest 

Porter,  Frederick  P 29 

Porter,   William   H 22 

Porter,  William  Henry 29 

Pretzfeld,  Eugene   59 

Price,  Clarence  49 

Prince,  Henry  A 42 

Pringle,  William    27 

Putzel,  Charles  15 

R. 

Ralli,  P.  C 69 

Randall,   Charles    54 

Reckendorfer,   Louis   J 56 

Reckendorfer,    Samuel   J 56 

Reid,  Daniel  G 22 

Reid,  T.  Chambers 33 

Rhodes,   Bradford    19 

Rice,  J.  V.,  Jr 62 

Richmond,    Stacy    35 

Ridgely,  William   Barrett — 

Ritchie,  Albert   24 

Robertson,  Albert   61 

Robertson,   Julius    61 

Roby,   Frank  H 41 

Rogers,  James  H 73 

Rogers,  L.  Harding,  Jr 36 

Rogers,   Mont.  D 61 

Rosenberg,  Herman    53 

Rothschild,  Henry  V 56 

Russell,  Charles  H 24 

Russell,  J.  B 23 

S. 

Sackett,  Charles  A 38 

Sackett,    Henry    W 21 

Schafer,   Charles 40 

Schier,   Helwig,    Jr 64 

Schram,  Louis  B 63 

Schwarzenbach,   Robert    58 

Scott,   Francis    M 2 

Scott,   Frank  H 16 

Scudder,    Marvyn    25 

Seabury,   George  J 1 

Seaman,  Louis  Livingston 16 

Searle,    F.   E 57 

Searles,   Albert  R 61 
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Table 

Secor,    George  F 65 

See,   Joseph    B 19 

See,   Milton    47 

Seligman,   Alfred   L 52 

Seligman,   Isaac  N 17 

Sevinge,  H.  F 69 

Seybel,   F.   W 69 

Shanahan,   R.  J 60 

Shea,  James  S 53 

Sheffield,  James  R 17 

Sheldon,   George  P 12 

Sheridan,  Walter  F 69 

Sibley,    Joseph    C 4 

Silliman,   R.  D 57 

Silverman,   Henry  D J 1 

Sleicher,  John  A 30 

Smidt,  Frank  B 18 

Smith,  Andrew  H 53 

Smith,  Henry   34 

Smith,  Hyde   74 

Smith.  James  MacGregor 3 

Smith,   Pierre  J 47 

Smith,  W.  H 55 

Snell,    Thomas    20 

Sparrow,   Clarence    39 

Spencer,   Thomas  P 21 

Spencer,  F.  A — 

Spreckels,   C.  A 56 

Spreckels,   C.  A.   (Guest) 56 

Springarn,  J.  E 37 

Squire,  Amos  C 65 

Stein,  Conrad   40 

Stern,  James   54 

Stern,   N.   J 6 

Stern,   Leopold    6 

Stern,    Leopold    (Guest) 6 

Stevens,  E.  L 31 

Stewart,  James  B 72 

Stewart,  John  A 72 

Stewart,  Lincoln  A 74 

Straus,  Samuel  7 

Stroebel,  Daniel  F 60 

Sturges,  Frank  D 25 

Sutherland,  Leslie  19 

Swoyer,  Joseph — 
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Table 
T. 

Talcott,  James    29 

Tasker,  Fred 62 

Tanney,  James  A 4 

Ten  Broeck,  Charles  W 1 

Terry,  Charles  Thaddeus 29 

Terry,  Charles  Thaddeus  (Guest) 29 

Thalienen,    C.    M 38 

Thompson,  John  F 22 

Thompson,  Lorin  0 61 

Thomson,  James    46 

Thorburn,  A.  M 56 

Tifft,  Henry  N 46 

Tillotson,   John  B 44 

Titus,  E.  H 34 

Toch,   Henry  M 54 

Tompkins,  A.  S 55 

Tooker,    Edmund    C 9 

Tooker,  Harold  C a 

Towler,  John  R 23 

Treat,  Hon.  Charles  H Guest 

Tremain,   Henry  Edwin 5 

Turner,   T.   M 69 

U. 

Uterhart,  H.  A 37 

V. 

Van  Patten,  Philip  S 65 

Vanloon,  William  G.   (Guest) — 

Verplanck,  William  S 42 

Vietor,    George    F 15 

Vreeland,   J.    C 66 

Vrooman,  John  W 8 

W. 

Wadhams,  Wm.  H 25 

Wainwrigrht,  T.  M 19 

Waldman,   Louis   1 43 

Walter,   Harry    52 

Walker,  E.  Bobbins 13 

Wallace,  R.  F 62 

Wandlingr,   James  L 21 

Ward,  Hon.  William  L Guest 

Watson,  James  A 4 
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Table 

Webb,  James  A 29 

Webber,   John,   Jr 18 

Weed,   John  A 51 

Weinman,   G.   A 34 

Wells,   W.   E 7 

Wentworth,   P.   H 1 

Werner,  H.  H 40 

Werner,   Louis    34 

West,  John  C 14 

Wetmore,  Edmund   5 

Wheeler,  A.  G.,  Jr 23 

White,  Frank  T 10 

White,  William  S 31 

Whitman,    Charles    S 10 

Wiesendanger,   Ulrich    19 

Wiggin,  Albert  H 22 

Wilbur,    Myron   T 34 

Wilson,  General  James  H Guest 

Williams,  E.  S 55 

Williams,  Henry  D 52 

Williams,   D.   J 62 

Williams,   Benjamin  A 18 

Wills,  James   63 

Wilsey,  Frank  D 46 

Wilson,   George  F 49 

Windolph,  August  P 40 

Windolph,    John   P 40 

Winthrop,    Bronson    25 

Wilcox,   Franklin  A 1 

Wise,  Stephen  S 9 

Wolf,   Simson    51 

Wolfe,  S.  H 59 

Wolff,   William   E 59 

Wood,  Arnold   10 

Wood,  William  H.  S 10 

Woodhouse,  J.   S 70 

Woodward,   Collin  H 64 

Wray,  Albert  A — 

Wren,    Oliver    74 

Wright,    George   M 36 

Wylie,  Joseph  G 50 

Y. 

Young,   Charles  H Guest 

Young,   J.   Addison 65 

Younker,  Herman   53 

Z. 

Zeller,  Lorenz   32 


Ladies }  Guests  of  the  Members  of  The  Republican 
Club  of  the  City  of  New  York 


A 

Table  No. 

Alexander,  Miss  Sarah 7 

B. 

Batcheller,  Mrs.  George  C 6 

Beers,  Mrs.  George  E 4 

Bergstrom,   Mrs.   O — 

Bernheim,  Mrs.  Julius  C 5 

Billington,  Mrs.  R.  R 7 

Black,  Mrs.  Elmore  E 5 

C. 

Clarkson,  Mrs.  James  S 6 

Crawford,    Mrs.   Hanf ord 2 

E. 

Emery,  Mrs.  J.  H 4 

Emery,  Mrs.  E.  W 4 

F. 

Fried,  Mrs.  Samson 7 

G. 

Gilman,  Mrs.   Theodore  P 2 

Goessling,  Miss  Anna  L 2 

H. 

Higley,  Mrs.  Warren 6 

K. 

Kathan,  Mrs.  Reid  A 5 

Kirkland,  Mrs.   Charles  P 2 

Krug,  Miss  Carolyn 5 

L. 

Lambert,  Mrs.   C 5 

Lancaster,  Mrs.  Fred.  J 2 

Lauterbach,  Mrs.  Edward 7 

Lewis,  Miss   1 

Mc. 

McKee,  Mrs.  Mary  H 6 

McLean,   Mrs.   Donald 3 

McLean,  Mrs.  Donald,   Guest 3 

McLean,  Mrs.  Donald,   Guest 3 

McLean,  Miss   3 
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M. 

Table  No. 

Marsh,  Mrs.  Norman  J 1 

Moore,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Jr 1 

N 

Niebuhr,  Miss  Helen 7 

P. 

Plant,  Mrs.  Leopold 7 

Porter,  Mrs.  William  Henry 1 

Q. 

Quimby,  Miss  Harriet 5 

R. 

Robertson,  Mrs.  Albert 7 

Rogers,  Mrs.  M.  D 4 

Rosenberg-,  Mrs.  Herman 7 

S. 

Schneider,  Miss  Fannie  W 5 

Searles,   Mrs.  A.  R 4 

Sewall,  Miss 3 

Shedd,  Mrs.  J.  N 1 

Smith,  Mrs.  Henry 4 

Smith,  Mrs.  Laura  H 2 

Spencer,  Mrs.  P.  A. — 

Starkey,  Mrs.  Edward 1 

Stewart,  Mrs.  John  A — 

Steele,  Miss  Lila 7 

T. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  L.  O . 4 

Titus,  Mrs.  E.  H 4 

Tooker,  Mrs.  Edmund  C 6 

W. 

Wandling-,  Mrs.  James  L — 

Wells,  Mrs.  W.  E 5 

West,  Mrs.  John  C 2 

Wetmore,  Mrs.  Edmund 3 

Williams,  Mrs.  B.  A 1 

Wolf,  Mrs.  Simson 5 

Y. 

Young,  Mrs.  Charles  H 1 


MENU 


Huitres  de  Cotuit 

POTAGES 

Potage  a  la  Veloutine 

Creme  a  la  Japonaise 

HORS  D'OEUVRE 

Radis  Olives  Celeri  Amandes  salees 

POISSON 

Aiguillettes  de  Bass  a  la  Sicilienne 

ENTREE 
Ris  de  Veau  a  la  Truviata 

PIECE  DE  RESISTANCE 

Mignons  de  Filet  de  Boeuf  a  la  Foyot 
Pommes  de  Terre  a  la  Francaise  Petits  Pois  sautes 

Sorbet  de  Fantaisie 

GIBIER 

Canards  Sauvages,  Sarcelles  roties 

Hominy  frit  Gelee  de  Groseilles 

Salade  de  Chicoree  et  Betteraves 

ENTREMETS  DE  DOUCEUR 

Glaces  assorties 

Petits  fours  Fruits 

Cafe 
Condax  Extra  Cork-Tipped  Cigarettes 

IftptHgeitoittfc,  iSrut 
<&alb  g»eat,  Irttt 
ApoUinartfi 


(fcttttottttt'a  Stable 


TABLE   1. 

Seabury,   George  J. 
Lovis,  Henry  O. 
Hubbell,   Charles  Bulkley. 
DeMilt,   Henry  R. 
Ten  Broeck,  Charles  W. 
Wilcox,   Franklin. 
Merriam,  Chas.  E. 
Merriam,  Alfred  B. 
Wentworth,  F.  H. 


TABLE  6. 

Stern,  Leopold. 
Stern,  Leopold,  Guest. 
Brannan,  John  W. 
Hebberd,   Robert  W. 
Palmer,  Frank.  Jr. 
Henius,  A. 
Stern,  N.  J. 
Plaut,   Leopold. 
Haldenstein,    Isidor. 


TABLE  11. 

Hubbard,  Thomas  H. 
Butler,   Charles  Henry. 
Clarke,   John  Proctor. 
Holt.  George  C. 
Odell,  Hamilton. 
Brainerd,    Cephas. 
Blanchard,  James  A. 
Bartlett,   Edward  T. 


TABLE  2. 

Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten,  Guest. 

it  it  ti  <C  (I 

Blanchard,  Medbury. 
Scott,  Francis  M. 
Campbell,  Alexander  D. 
Olcott,  W.  M.  K. 


TABLE   3. 

Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten. 
Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten,  Guest. 
Olcott,  R.  Morgan. 
Fleming,  John  J. 
Donohue,  John  J. 
Smith,  James  MacGregor. 
Bennet,  William  S.  F. 
Ridgeley,  Wm.  B. 


TABLE  4. 

Littauer,  L.  N. 
Hemingway,  J.  A. 
Lowden,  Frank  O. 
Sibley,  Joseph  C. 
Tawney,  James  A. 
McKinley,  Wm.  B. 
Watson,  James  A. 
Loudenslager,   H.   C. 


TABLE   5. 

Cocks,  W.  W. 
Hicks,  F.  C. 
Tremain,  Henry  Edwin. 
Blisr,   C.    N. 
McCook,  John  J. 
Wetmore,  Edmund. 
Addoms,  Mortimer  C. 
Crook,  W.  H. 


TABLE    7. 

Murray,  Robert  A. 
Murray,  James  C. 
Backus,  Henry  Clinton. 
Huntington,  S.  V.  V. 
Huntington,  S.  V.  V.,  Guest. 
Bonheur,  Lucien  L. 
Straus,  Samuel. 
Arnold,  Frank  W. 

TABLE   8. 

Vrooman,    John  W. 
Morris,   Frederick  P. 
Miller,  E.   M.   F. 
Ehlers,  E.  M.  L. 
Aldridge,    George  W. 
Malby,   George  R. 
Hiscock,  Frank. 
Hendricks,  Francis. 
Freidlander,  A. 

TABLE   9. 

Higley,   Warren. 
Wells,  W.  E. 
Tooker,  Edmund  C. 
Tooker,  Harold  C. 
Clarkson,    James   S. 
McKee,  James  Robert. 
Dos  Passos,  John  R. 
Wise,  Stephen  S. 
Clarkson.  Coker  F. 
Humphrey,  A.  B. 

TABLE  10. 

Haviland.    Merritt  E. 
Melville,  Henry. 
Whitman,  Charles  S. 
Dutton,  John  A. 
Gibbs,  Herbert  H. 
Wood,  Arnold. 
Wood,  William  H.  S. 
White,  Frank  T. 


TABLE  12. 

Hunter,  Robert  H. 
Leary,  William. 
Sheldon,   George  P. 
Ballard,    Sumner. 
Morschauser,  Joseph. 
Einstein,  William. 
Caldwell,   Alexander. 
Birrell,   Henry. 
Hosier,   Edward  B. 


TABLE  13. 

McCook,   Anson  G. 
Marple.   Wilbur  F. 
Moore,   Charles  A. 
Batcheller,  George  C. 
Frayer,  Eugene. 
Ivins,  William  M. 
Halstead,   Jacob. 
Walker,   E.   Robbins. 


TABLE  14. 

Hitchcock,   J.   F. 
Hitchcock,  J.  F.,  Guest, 
West,  John  C. 
Benedict,  Read. 
Hayes,   Scott  R. 
FitzpatricK,  F.  F. 
Peabody,  J.  C. 
Porter,    Eugene  H. 


TABLE  15. 

Hirsch,  Morris  J. 
Leventritt.  David. 
Putzel,  Charles. 
Vietor,  George  F. 
Hirschberg,  Stuart. 
Hirschberg,  H. 
Hirschberg,   M.  H. 
Lauterbach,    Edward. 
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TABUS  16. 

Brainerd,   Ira  H. 

Davenport,    Timothy. 

Brainard,  David  L. 

Brainard,   Owen. 

Higbie,  R.  W. 

Scott,  Frank  H. 

Abbott,   James. 

Seaman,    Louis  Livingston. 

TABUE  17. 

Bloomingdale,  E.  W. 
Bloomingdale,  E.  W.,  Guest. 
Hays,  Daniel  P. 
Hough,    Charles   M. 
Hershfield.    A.    A. 
Freedman,    Daniel   B. 
Sheffield,  James  R. 
Cohen,   William  N. 
Seligman,    Isaac   N. 

TABLE  18. 

Armstrong,  John  H. 
Felsinger,    William. 
Jackson,   Wm.  H. 
Williams,    Benjamin    A. 
Webber,   John,  Jr. 
Smidt,   Frank  B. 
Hoe,    William   J. 
Pentz.    Archibald  M. 

TABLE  19. 

Sutherland,  Leslie. 
Wiesendanger,  Ulrich. 
Lane,    Charles  M. 
See,  Joseph  B. 
Wainwright,   T.   M. 
Mills,    Isaac  N. 
Carpenter,   Francis  M. 
Andrus,   John  E. 
Rhodes,   Bradford. 
MacRossie,    Rev.    Allen. 

TABLE  20. 

Laimbeer,   Francis  E. 
Moss,    Frank. 
Marcus,  Samuel. 
Furst,    Michael. 
Laimbeer,   John,  Jr. 
Holden,  Lansing  C. 
Snell,   Thomas. 
Boynton,   Frank  H. 

TABLE  21. 

Wandling,  James  L 
Hughson,  Walter. 
Spencer,  Thos.  P. 
Dunham,    Sylvester   C. 
Cutter,    George  Pratt. 
Oordts,    Elbe  D. 
Gage,    Wellesley   W. 
Sackett,   Henry  W. 


TABLE  22. 

Thompson,  John  F. 
Davison,  Henry  P. 
Lamont,   Thomas  W. 
McGarrah.  Gates  W. 
Marston,  Edgar  L. 
Perkins,   George  W. 
Porter,   William  H. 
Reid.  Daniel  G. 
Wiggin,  Albert  H. 

TABLE  23. 

Morse,   Perley. 
Morris,   Robert  C. 
Russell,    J.    B. 
Wheeler,  A.   G.,   Jr. 
Leaycraft,   J.  Edgar. 
Leaycraft,  Edgar  C. 
Towler,  John  R. 
Crawford,  Hanford. 

TABLE  24. 

Day.  Nicholas  W. 
Ritchie.    Albert. 
Maynard,   Reuben  Leslie. 
Clark,  John  C. 
Hall.  Benjamin  B. 
Davis,   Charles  H. 
Russell,   Charles  H. 
Nicolson,  John. 
Finch,  Edward  R. 

TABLE  25. 

Winthrop,    Bronson. 
Wadhams,   William  H. 
Hawkes,    McDougall. 
O'Brien,   Henry  B. 
Blagden,  George. 
Scudder,    Marvyn. 
Billings,   William  B. 
Sturges,    Frank  D. 

TABLE  26. 

Keener,  William  A. 
Keener,  William  A.,   Guest. 


TABLE  27. 

Little,  John. 
Little,  George  W. 
Hamilton,    Alexander. 
Pringle,  William. 
Hildreth,  W.  E. 
McGrath,  E.  S. 
O'Donohue,  Theo.  J. 
Little,   Daniel  W. 


TABLE  28. 

Mass,   Charles  O. 
Charles  O.  Mass,  Guest. 
Bruce,  M.  Linn. 
Ford,  John. 
Fitzgerald,  Frank  T. 
Gude,  Oscar  J. 
La  Tour,  Louis. 
Kilpatrick,   Ringlard  F. 

TABLE  29. 

Terry,  Charles  T. 

"  "        "  Guest. 

Bovee,  C.  N. 
Brainard,   Frank. 
Porter,  William  Henry. 
Porter,  Frederick  P. 
Porter,  William  Carroll. 
Talcott,  James. 
Webb,  James  A. 

TABLE  30. 

McWhirter,  H.  L. 
Owen,  W.  R. 
Ferguson,   W.    S. 
Brueck,   Fred. 
Kellogg,    Herbert   H. 
Clement,   Maynard  N. 
Sleicher,  John  A. 
Baumann,   G. 

TABLE  31. 

Greene,  John  Arthur. 
Pitts,   J.   H. 
Stevens,  E.  L. 
White,    William   S. 
Batt,  C.    Strawder. 
Batt,  Charles  P. 
Ambrose,  H.  T. 
Ambrose,  H.  T.,  Guest. 


TABLE  32. 

Bloch.  Philip. 
Zeller,  Lorenz. 
Kitz,   August  J. 
Lehmaier,  James  S. 
Austin,   George  C. 
Bdgell,  George  S. 
Bosworth,   William  G. 
Deuel,   Joseph  M. 

TABLE  33. 

Emery,   B.   W. 
Borman,    A.   H. 
Emery,  A.  D. 
Blackstone,  N.   B. 
Blackstone,  H.   W. 
Hazleton,   A. 
Reid,  T.  Chambers. 
Englander,   S. 
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TABLE  34. 

Emery,   Joseph  H. 
Clift,  E.   H. 
Werner,  Louis. 
Wilbur,  Myron  T. 
Titus,  E.  H. 
Beers,   G.  E. 
Smith,  Henry. 
Weinman,    G.   A. 

TABLE  35. 

Arnold,  Lynn  J. 
Arnold,  Lynn  J.,   Guest. 
Morgan,  William  Festus. 
Bean,  Henry  W. 
Deane,  Joseph  G. 
Choate,   Joseph  K. 
Hotchkiss,   Charles  E. 
Richmond,    Stacy. 

TABLE  36. 
Wright,   George  M. 
Kellogg,   Daniel  F. 
Bush,   Charles  E. 
Hilles,  Charles  D. 
Gregory,   Henry  B. 
Bates,   Lindon,   Jr. 
Moore,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Rogers,   L.   Harding,   Jr. 

TABLE  37. 

Fatman,    Morris. 
Lewisohn,  Adolph. 
Fatman.    S.   A. 
Goodhart,  P.  J. 
Lehman,   Arthur. 
Morris  Fatman,   Guest. 
Springarn,  J.  E. 
Uterhart,  H.   A. 

TABLE  38. 

Montague,  William  P. 
Koch,    Frank. 
Gillet,  George  M. 
Sackett,  Charles  A. 
Gilpin,  William  J. 
Thalienen,   C.  M. 
Denman,  Frederick  H. 
Denman,  Arthur  R. 

TABLE  39. 

Dale,  Alfred  G. 
Mounteney,    Louis. 
George,    Frederic   B. 
Clark,    William. 
Hopkins,  Frank  E. 
Kay,   William   A. 
Niblette,  Fred.   B. 
Sparrow,   Clarence. 


TABLE  40. 

Windolph,   John  P. 
Fowler,    Jacob. 
Werner,  H.   H. 
Schafer,   Charles. 
Windolph,   August  P. 
Stein,    Conrad. 
Crawford,   Frank  L. 
Finck,   August. 

TABLE  41. 

Jacobus,    John    W. 
Crombie,    William. 
Roby,    Frank  H. 
Kerr,   R.   C. 
Philippi,   E.   Martin. 
Ives,  T.  M. 
Silverman,   Henry  D. 
Duxbury,   A.   W. 
Armitage,  Paul. 

TABLE  42. 

Clark,   Edward  S. 
Ver  Planck.   William  S. 
Prince,    Henry  A. 
Flanders,   Waltpr  C. 
Clark,   Stephen  C. 
Johnston,    Waldo  C. 
Armstrong,    Egbert  J. 
Clark,  Henry  W. 

TABLE  43. 
Nussbaum,    Myer. 
Muhlf elder,   David. 
Cross,    Geo.   D. 
Cuff,  William  E. 
Lambert,  John  S. 
Metz,  Herman  A. 
Gratton,   Wm.   J. 
Waldman,   Louis  I. 
Austin,   Thomas. 
Hamburger,   Samuel  B. 

TABLE  44. 
Bullowa,  Ferdinand  B.  M. 
Bullowa,  F.  E.   M.,  Guest. 
Bullowa,   Ralph  J.  M. 
Leupp,    William   H. 
Bullowa,   Arthur  M. 
Asinari.    Robert  A. 
Arkush    Reuben. 
Bauer,   Arthur. 
Tillotson,  John  B. 

TABLE  45. 

Oliver,    William    H. 
Nicholbon,   John  E. 
Conover,  Frank  E. 
Christie,  Robert,  Jr. 
Hoe,   Alfred  J. 
Christie,   Robert. 
Davies,  Richard  T. 
Galloway,    Charles   T. 
Canfleld,  A.  L. 


TABLE  46. 

Wilsey,   Frank  D. 
Leipziger,   Henry  M. 
Tifft.    Henry    N. 
Humnel,   F.   P. 
Pollock,  Francis  W. 
Armeny,    Gyulo. 
Eustis,   John  B. 
Thomson,    James. 

TABLE  47. 

Smith,  Pierre  J. 
Ashley,    Edwin  W. 
Lee,    Samuel. 
Hewlett,    George  A. 
Lockman,  John  Q. 
Lockman,  Frederick  J. 
See,  Milton. 
Montgomery,  E.  A. 

TABLE  48. 

Lambert,   M. 
Hurley,  J.  J. 
Hurley,  W.   M. 
Lambert,  M.  H. 
Crumbie,  Frank  R. 
Fairchild,  Benjamin  L. 
Frost,   Le  Roy. 
Crumbie,   George  B. 

TABLE  49. 

Hegeman,  Benjamin  A.,  Jr. 
Wilson,    George  F. 
Campbell,    Edward   T. 
Blendinger,    Frederick  L. 
Draper,   Charles  A. 
Davis,    George   L.    L. 
Price,    Clarence. 
Brown,  J.  Alexander. 

TABLE  50. 

King,    George  W. 
Nathan,    Jonathan. 
Wylie,   Joseph  G. 
Armitage,    Herbert  G. 
Eddy,   George  H. 
Link,    David   C. 
Conger,  Henry  C. 
Conger,  Edward   M. 

TABLE  51. 

Wolf,   Simson. 
Bernheim,   Julius  C. 
Weed,  John  A. 
Lenox,  Henry. 
Miller,  Herbert  S. 
Faulks,  F.   J. 
Mooney,   F.   D. 
Huntting.   H.  T.  W. 
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TABLE  52. 

Williams,    Henry   D. 
Newhall,  Daniel  H. 
Seligman,   Alfred  L. 
Walter,   Harry. 
Hollander,   Joseph  L. 
Lancaster,  Fred  J. 
Gilman,  Theo.  P. 
Estabrook,   Henry  D, 

TABLE  53. 

Fried,  Samson. 
Rosenberg,    Herman. 
Bernheimer,    Charles  L. 
Smith,   Andrew  H. 
Younker,    Herman. 
Paddock,  E.  H. 
Shea,  James  S. 

TABLE  54. 

Dohse,  John. 
Randall,    Charles. 
Brown,   Frank  M. 
Macguire,   C.   J. 
Griffin,    P.   F. 
Krans,    M.    J. 
Stern,   James. 
Toch,  Henry  M. 

TABLE  55. 

Hillman,  William. 
Gardner,    George  A. 
Jenkins,  J.   Alva. 
Williams,    E.    S. 
Dodge,  V.  H. 
Morey.    L.    A. 
Smith.  W.  H. 
Tompkins,  A.  S. 

TABLE  56. 

Reckendorfer,  Louis  J. 
Reckendorfer,  Samuel   J. 
Cahn,  Jacob. 
Spreckels,    C.    A. 
Spreckles,   C.   A..   Guest. 
Frenkel,    Bmil. 
Thorburn,  A.  M. 
Rothschild,   Henvy  V. 

TABLE  57. 

Merriam,   W.   R. 
Congdon,   Chester  A. 
Cole,   Thomas  F. 
Bishop,    James. 
McKinney,  Andrew. 
Sllliman,    R.    D. 
Searle,  F.  E. 
Lewis,   Daniel. 


TABLE  58. 

Kathan,   Reid  A. 
Black,    Elmore   E. 
Cook,    Frank  A. 
Schwarzenbach,   Robert. 
Eiseman,   Samuel. 
Lambert,   C. 
Marsh,    Norman  J. 
Eddy,   M.   D. 
Caminoni,    William. 
Bggers,   John  H. 

TABLE  59. 

Koch,    Willard. 
Wolff.  William  E. 
Abrahamson,    I. 
Heidelberg,  I.  N. 
Wolfe,   S.  H. 
Pretzfeld,   Eugene. 
Button,   Joseph. 
Ehrhorn,  Oscar  W. 

TABLE  60. 

Brady,  Paul  T. 
Allen,   C.   Loomis. 
Hart.   Marvin  K. 
Heacock,   Seth  G. 
Stroebel,   Daniel  F. 
Shanahan,  R.  J. 
Cadin,  M.   L. 
Edgcomb,  E.  I. 
Hammond,   F.   W. 
Payne,   F.  E. 
Marion,  Bartley. 

TABLE  61. 

Searles,  Albert  R. 
Thompson,  Lorin  O. 
Rogers,  Mont.  D. 
Robertson,  Julius. 
Robertson,  Albert. 
Hirsch,  Walter  A. 
Leventritt,  Leo  L. 

TABLE  62. 

Wallace,   R.   F. 
Phillips,    Wendell   C. 
Gilbert,  J.  J. 
Fitzgerald,   J.   W. 
Morgan,   K.   E. 
Williams,  D.  J. 
Fisher,  D.   Havelock. 
Tasker,  Fred. 
Rice,  J.  V.,  Jr. 

TABLE  63. 

Lestrade,  Francis  W. 
Lestrade.   James  W. 
Schram,    Louis  B. 
Paige,  E.  W. 
Eaton,    A.    W. 
Ostergreen,  A.  C. 
Wills,  James. 


TABLE  64. 

Graves,   Robert. 
Gillies,   Donald  B. 
Douglas,  Wm.  Harris. 
Kilmarx,   Louis. 
Schier,  Helwig,   Jr. 
Woodward,   Collin  H. 
Eilert,   Ernest  F. 
Grifenhagen,   Max  S. 


TABLE  65. 

Millard.    Frank    V. 
Barrett.   William  G. 
Young,    J.    Addison. 
Van  Patten,   Philip  S. 
Squire,  Amos  C. 
Long,   E.    B. 
Secor,  George  F. 
Anderson,   W.   F. 
Brusie,  C.  F. 

TABLE  66. 

McLean,   Donald. 
McLean,   Donald.  Guest. 

Cromwell,    George. 
Vreeland,  J.  C. 
Bosworth,  F.  W.,  Jr. 
Fenner.   Burt  L. 

TABLE  67. 

Harris,   Edw.  W. 
Golding,   J.  F. 
Hooker,  Sherman  A. 
Hooker,  Albert  G. 
Haviland,  Joseph  B. 
Edie,    Richard,   Jr. 
Edie,    George  S. 
Land,  Arthur. 


TABLE  68. 


Press. 


TABLE  69. 

Piercy,   H.   C. 
Piercy.   A.   I. 
McKenna,   John  T. 
O'Bannon,  John  William. 
Coyne,  B.  P. 
Turner,  T.  M. 
Ralli,  P.  C. 
Oliver,  C.  K. 
Sheridan,  Walter  F. 
Seybel,  F.  W. 
Evans,  William  H. 
Sevinge,   H.  F. 
Martin,  Edward  B.  I. 
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TABLE  70. 

Brush,  Edward  F. 
Brush,  E.   V. 
Helmuth,   William   Tod. 
Elliman,    Lawrence  B. 
Bain,   Ferdinand  R. 
Woodhouse,  J,  S. 
McMichael,  J.  B. 


TABLE  72. 

Stewart,  James  B. 
Stewart,  John  A. 
Dewing,   Leonard. 
Harding,  H.  C. 
Carr,   William. 
Belford,   Joseph  M. 
McAleenan,    Joseph   A. 


TABLE  73. 

Hyman,   Maurice  S. 
Basch,    Charles  J. 
Lewis,  Edson. 
Blakeman,  A.  Noel. 
Bartholow,  Otto  T.,  D.  D. 
Manning,    Henry  S. 
Rogers,  James  H. 


TABLE  74. 

Duffy,  James  J. 
Duffy,  William  D.  J. 
Stewart,   Lincoln  A. 
Collopy,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Wren,   Oliver. 
Mitchell,    Willard  A. 
Ketchum,   Everitt  P. 
Smith,  Hyde. 
Macdonald,  Malcolm  L. 


KiuiiWB  ©able* 


TABLES   1. 

Young,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Shedd,  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Norman  J. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Wm.  Henry. 
Starkey,  Mrs.  Edward. 
Lewis,  Miss. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Williams,  Mrs.  B.  A. 


TABLE  3. 

McLean,  Mrs.  Donald. 
McLean,  Miss. 
McLean,  Mrs.  Donald. 

(Guest) 
McLean,  Mrs.  Donald. 

(Guest) 
Wetmore,  Mrs.  Edmund. 
Sewall,  Miss. 


TABLE   5. 

Bernheim,  Mrs.  Julius  C. 
Wolf,  Mrs.  Simon. 
Krug,  Miss.  Carolyn. 
Quimby,  Miss  Harriet. 
Schneider,  Miss  Fanny  W. 
Kathan,  Mrs.  Reid  A. 
Black,  Mrs.  Elmore  E. 
Lambert,  Mrs.  O. 


TABLE  2. 

Gilman,  Mrs.  Theo.  P. 
Lancaster,  Mrs.  Fred.  J. 
Goessling,  Miss  Anna  L. 
Leaycraft,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
West,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Dexter,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Laura  H. 
Kirkland,  Mrs.  Chas.  P. 
Crawford,  Mrs.  Hanford. 


TABLE   4. 

Emery,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Henry. 
Titus,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Beers,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Emery,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  L.  O. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Searles,  Mrs.  A.  R. 

TABLE   7. 

Fried,  Mrs.  Samson. 
Rosenberg,  Mrs.  Herman. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Albert. 
Lauterbach,  Mrs.  Edward. 
Billington,  Mrs.  R.  R. 
Plaut,  Mrs.  Leopold. 
Alexander,  Miss  Sarah 
Steele,  Miss  Lila 
Niebuhr,  Miss  Helen 


TABLE  6. 

Higley,  Mrs.  Warren. 
Wells,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Tooker,  Mrs.  Edmund  C. 
McKee,  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison. 
Clarksofi,  Mrs.  James  S. 
Batcheller,  Mrs.  George  C. 
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